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Eclectic School Readings 


Have been published to satisfy a demand for new and 
good supplementary reading in collateral branches 
in primary and grammar grades. 

The books already issued supplement the studies 
of Natural History, American History, Biography, 
Mythology, etc., etc. Written in charming style and 
embellished with a profusion of artistic suggestive 
illustrations, they are calculated to stimulate the 
imagination of children and to awaken and strengthen 
in them a desire for good literature. The following 
numbers are now ready: 


Stories for Children (Mrs. C. A. Lane) - .25 
Fairy Stories and Fables (James Baldwin)- .35 
Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans (Edward Eggleston)- - .40 
Old Greek Stories (James Baldwin) - - .45 
Old Stories of the East (James Baldwin) - .45 


Stories of American Life and Adventure 
(Edward Eggleston)- -— - - .50 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Specimen pages 
free on request. Correspondence with reference to examination and intro- 
duction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City 


Also at Cincinnatt Cuicaco Boston ATLANTA AND PortTLAND, Ore. 








BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author o 


The Famous Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. 
Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 
books unprecedented for their success. 


BEITZEL’S NEW SPELLERS. 


THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER 


TWO CONSECUTIVE LOGICAL SYSTEMATIC SPELLING BOOKS. 
By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
(Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa.) 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street, - = = «= PHILADELPHIA. 











pencil. A Dixon pencil 
under the rubber. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 
double the money. 





a ox 


O one yet ever regretted the money spent for a Dixon 


the smoothest, lasts the longest, and erases the easiest 
If not familiar with them mention N. Y. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITy, N. J. 


sharpens the nicest, writes 


16 cents for samples worth 
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If You Are Going to 
Attend a Summer School 


Write for the Seventy-page Circular telling all about the 
NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Four departments, many courses. Nearly forty instructors. 
Reduced railroad rates from all points in New England and 
from all points on the line of the “D & H”' road. Write for 
circular giving particulars. Teachers who are to attend the 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Buffalo can buy a summer excur- 
sion ticket to Caldwell, nine miles beyond Glens Falls, for 
$15.25. This is for round trip, time not limited. 

Low rates on clubs and on combinations of classes or courses. 
Circulars free. Professional Training Department, Training 
Class Department, and Drill and Review Department, free to 
New York State teachers. Address 

Sherman Williams, Manager, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Prin. Stanislas LeRoy, of the Normal School of Languages, 
Boston, Mass., will have classes at Glens Falls during the 
session of the Summer School. He may be addressed for par- 
ticulars at 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SEREREEEEEEEEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
GO FROM THE BUFFALO MEETING 


To Chautauqua July 11th 


All Western Tickets good until Sept. /st. 

The Collegiate Department (opening July 11), under Pres. William 
RR. Harper, offers 106 courses, given by 72 instructors. 

School of Pedagogy, Pres. W. L. Herey, of Teachers’ College, N.Y., 
Dean, Courses (1) General Pedagogy, (2) Psychology, (3) Kindergarten 
Theory and Methods, (4) Primary Methods, (5) Grammar School Methods, 
(6) English Literature and Composition, (7) Physiography, (8) Nature 
Study, (9) Form, Drawing and Color, (10) Physical Training, (11) Reading 
Aloud. Practice Kindergartens and Primary Classes. 

Cost of Living and Tuition Fees at the minimum. 








General Daily Schedule of Lectures, Addresses, Concerts, Readings and Enter- 
tainments offers a delightful variety for afternoons and evenings. Classes in session 
from 8.30 to 1. Write for Catalogue of courses, etc., to 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. ‘ 
RELEEEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY FOR 
TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The La annual session we open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th and close with prodaatin exercises 

July Sist, 1896. Mr. Holt’s new and impreved Normal Course in Music (Published by the 

Author) which illustrates and carries out bis recently perfected method of teaching will be used with other 

works. This school furnishes special y+: yee to those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading 
ress 


music at sight. Send for circular. 
Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT.—Betore deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for 
complete catalogue and aanene pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
learning foreign languages. ree on application. 


POCEEEOEEEECEEEEOEOEOOEOOOOOE 
eee eoeeeee PeCCEEOOOOOEOEO . 
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Cook County Normal Summer School...... 
<¢———_——_CHICAGO, ILL. 
JULY 13TH ro JULY 8isr, 1896. 


Thirteen Departments - 


A School Wholly Devoted to Professional Work, 
For circulars of information address, 





FRANCIS W. PARKER, PRINCIPAL. 


A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the 
regular Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 6916 Perry Av. 
Station ‘‘O.” Cuicaco, ILL. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 


—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St,, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fine | Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’! Furn’g Co. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 

School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huren St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















260- page Catalog just out, Free to School Peeple. 


Send for Detige 








Henry C. Haskell, Designer & Maker. 
11 John St., . - New York. 





For School use a8 
required by State 


FLAGS! : 


at Address: 
Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass. 





JAPANESE POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Every one who sends me 20 good unused stamps 
of his land will receive 20 unused stamps, in seven 
or more varieties, from Japan. 


K. TODA, Mitsunosho, Bingo, Japan. 








—-SPEAKERS-— 
For Home and School. 


New Catalogues om 
De Wrrt, Rose St., N.Y. 
DIALOGUES 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 





ne. one ul oats 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘ew xor. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


ESTERSROOK S VERTICAL WRITERS 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


STABLISHED IN 1884. . .. « We 
- « POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 7 








ASSOCIATION 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions . . 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, 
Prt h Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states, 
or twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions 
in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our — for we retain their good will. 
More applications for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for 
particulars. Address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


| AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
\ TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su or 
Prof: 7 Mees ——y | Suan, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department o: 
mends good schools to parents. Gdienerehasus 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


wena 2 O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 

4 Sobacten FR lon, Mass. - Wabash ane Chi , Tu. ot = @ Perry B’ld’g, jpenene City, Mo 
arin Ave.. "New York City, N. 25 King St., West r) B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 

Twelfth St., Washington, Dd. ‘y “40 Century Bia’ ¢. pb ‘Minn. Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 


3 East 14TH Street. N, Y. 





BEACON TEACHERS AGENCY 


P, I. MERRILL, Mgr. | 2" % per cent. of positions filled last’ year were direct ap- 


plications from school officials. 
9 secured 
lo ) pesttlons 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, *tsccrrisseo. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. = ‘in all 
last year. L, B. Lanpis, - MANAGER. - CircularsFree. the states. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


nde ith school officers fat teachers is invited. 
eeeteuanenanies WARLA N P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


For Western Positions sncner WRSTRRN AGENCY, 


Ne CEES 
viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 


Assists 











Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


THE TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


has filled 2102 eae F. B, SPAULDING, Manager. 











Register Now. Manual Free.| 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
FROM WEAR 
Save Books “ano tear 


Inside and Out. 


SMALL QUILAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 





Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


femziamase: HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 
AND scam SCNERMERSORN & 00. 


a se P. 0. BOX 643-B4 
KINDERGARTEN sii" =32 


New York«. 
Send for Catalogue. 








700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS ' pesces 


WANTED e_. Teacher Gaheny System 
bd Shorthand for Northern 
School; Vocal and Instrumental Music, also Elocu- 
tion Teacher for Southern Schools, Address, 

Teachers’ Exchange, Bex 1214, N. Y. City. 


JUST OUT.. 


On receipt of 25 cents we will 
send you one of 


Ashbrook’s Complete... 
Instruction Guitar Charts 


teaching a new beginner to correctly tune 
a Guitar and play all chords, both in nat- 
ural and minor, in 20 minutes. 








J. G. RICHARDS & CO., 
Music 328 Arcade Bld’g, 
Publishers. Cleveland, O. 





LEWIS’ LEAF CHARTS 


Of Deciduous Shade, Nut and Timber tree leaves, 
drawn of life size, direct from nature, and printed by 
the Levyty Company of P hiladelphia. Now ready, 
Part II. including 
No.1. Biennial-Fruited Oaks. 
Black Oak and Allies, eleven species, numerous 
figures. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 2. Annual Fruited Oaks. 
| White Oak and Allies, nine species, numerous 
figures. Price, 0 cents. 
No. 3. Southern, Pacific, Hardy Foreign 
and some Extinct Oaks. 
Twenty two species. Price, 50 cents. 
Size of charts uniform, 22 by 2% inches. Good paper. 
Booklet to accompany Part Il. now in course of 
pocee paration, 50 cents. 7ae of whole series of charts 
——y 100 species of r best trees, $6.00. Sones, 
tors will find these invaluable for Nature Studies 











Sent postpaid, in mailing tubes, on receipt of cash 
price. Address the Author, ¥ 


GRACE ANNA Lewis. 
121 W. Washington St,, Media, Pennsylvania. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


Sraxet) In 20 Lessons. Each $1.50. 
ENG.isu 13th aed Sth EDI 10N8. 





Amparo. 4th ed. as - 
gt Fina only, with —_ - - 
EL FINAL DE pind ~~ ain cite, - 
hb ed. feb 4 and English, - 


s Spanish wit with Engl A eg 
ELA LLOVIA. Sd. ed. annot’d in E glish, 
& Fina t De NORMA, novel, — Eng. vocabulary, 
pd oy 4th ed. ees seh v verbs, 
Mop CARTAS. Sthe edit 

bye) ORTINA ‘LIBRARY. - Send teues for Catalogu 
of choice Spanish books. 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF ‘LANGUAGES, 
44 W. 34th &t., New Yerk. 


Teachers Wanted Now. 


NO ROOM TO GIVE LIST OF PLACES. 


If you desire a better position write to the 
New. York Educational Bureau full par- 
ticulars of yourself at once. 

Kellogg’s Bureau recommends teachers and 
has filled good positions in twenty nine states. 


asuassaza 





H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 East Oth Street, New York. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 


The Breakfast Cocoa < ‘ 
WALTER BAKER io larep Tied Draip 














DORCHESTER, MASS. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. : : 
NO CHEMICALS. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR . . 
WALTER BANER & COs. -Baeaanat Cocen A brain food. It increases the 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS j 
| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE eapeaiiy Sar seetel Niees. aa 
H ON EVERY CAN. acts as a general tonic. It rests 
i *AVOID IMITATIONS: the tired brain and imparts 





thereto new life and energy. 


<s y=) «For Vertical Writing et 
User J OSEPH G | LLOTT’S ne eae C. Stout, Syracuse, 


“T gave it to one patient who was 


VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRA PH unable to transact the most ordinary 


business, because his brain was ‘tired 
P ENS and confused,’ upon the least men- 
e tal exertion. Immediate relief and 

These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived | Ultimate recovery followed.” 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GI LLOTT & SONS, oI John Street, NEW YORK. Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.l. 


FRENCH "BOO KS, § cBoo? of Pedagogp-...- Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





S25 = SSS SS 


i" 
i 














or books of any description—School Books, camera 4 For sale by all druggists. 
Books, Novels, ete., send to NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
William R. Jenkins, m 
Publisher and Importer, HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. Chancellor. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made ° 








Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 


A development _ nig "some gad in normal schools and teachers 


6 
Y Se ber 30. 
not an experiment) ,_,,.ves beeing September 30. Hf you taks pates to leas 
holder. the experience of users of the 


New Residence Hall for Women. 
oe 


( ) + 
For catalogue address the Dean , | F t. } h 
...EDWARD R. SHAW.... 


University Building, 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 


|Parker’s Talks = ite 





3s 


on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
Lots of experiments are on the market for | year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
the public - test. The Handsomely bound. 


Price $1.50; to teachers $1 20; postage 
NUMBER S MODEL I2 cents. 


‘i E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
Remington Standard NEW YORK _and cucaco 


Typewriter 





a . = = 


aa i 








Thirty days vacation tour through the delight 
Offers Results—Already ‘Tested. ful Maritime Provinces. Limited party starts 








July ist. Expense very moderate. Teacher- Send for our latest Booklet, Cotatngee, 
courier, SCHOOL JOURNAL, and Paper Sample Book. :: 
FULL INFORMATION REGARDING ADVAN- 
TAGKS OF USING THE TYPEWRITER IN AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 00. 
SCHOOLS IN PAMPHLET ON ‘‘ THE EDU- 
CATIONAL USE OF THE TYPEWRITER” J. M. OLCOT T, HEADQUARTERS FOR 237 Broadway, New York. 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 


Parker’s New Structural Maps, 


‘ American Standard Globes 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


327 Broadway, New York. 9 West 14th St., New York. 
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Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
’Tis as eaay now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
’Tis the natural way of living ; 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake, 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurus rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burned out craters healed with snow. 
-—James Russell Lowell, 


¥ 


Vacation Doings. 
By E. E. Kenyon WARNER. 


There is a whisper through all the class-rooms, in the 
land that says, ‘“‘ Vacation is coming.”” Windows are open, 
June breezes enter, ribbons and curls flutter in the 
fresh, moving air, exercise papers have to be watched 
lest they blow from the desks, even the leaves of the 
well-thumbed text-books give forth a new sound as 
they are turned in the search for points that need to be 
brushed up for examination. How familiar those pages 
look—and how austere they were five months ago, say- 
ing to the newly promoted student, “ You may have all 
this knowledge in time, but you will have to work hard 
for it. To-day it is ours!” Now their pride is all 
gone and they look as if they had grown fond of yield- 
ing up their treasures and fond of the determined 
Students that have unlocked their secrets, one by one, 
and sad and a little forlorn at the thought of being so 
soon forsaken. 

All breathes of change. The quiet bustle tells not 
Only of the intense interest of examination, but of the 
platform celebration that will call parents and friends 
into the transformed school-room fora pleasant reunion, 
and of rest beyond. 

Rest, which the pupils feel they need sorely and 
which the teachers need so much more. One’s own 
brain is hard to drive at times and vastly greater is the 
labor of driving other intellects—some unwilling through 
lack of natural interest, others almost incapable of self 
application under the circumstances at present attend- 
ing the process of “ getting an education.” All hail the 


prospect of less drive and more seduction in the path 
of knowledge-getting. May the day hasten when 
teachers will all be inspired, not driven by courses of 
study and examiners; when pupils will be attracted, 
not pushed, from goal to goal as students. 

What will vacation mean in that happy day? Will it 
mean to the pupils more than an opportunity to con- 
tinue certain lines of study under more advantageous 
circumstances—to fly to the sea-shore and get satur- 
ated with the poetry of ocean’s singing and more closely 
acquainted with the wonders of sand and pebble and 
shell; or to the mines, or to the quarries, or to the 
woods and swamps to see how the “specimens” studied 
insufficiently in the science class look at home? Will 
it mean any more to the teacher than an opportunity to 
catch a fleeting breath and turn to replenishing the 
stores used to teach from and the love of nature that 
is at the bottom of every true teacher’s inspiration ? 

We can hasten this happy day by anticipating it—at 
least, the teachers can. Make believe it has arrived 
and that you are going to enjoy next year’s teaching as 
an artist in any other line does his art. Look at your 
“grade” with new eyes and see if you cannot find in it 
a great deal more opportunity than you ever saw there 
before of inducing real mental and moral growth in 
your pupils through nature study, correlated with the 
formal subjects of the course. Recall all those exig- 
encies of past terms in which, if you had but provided 
yourself in advance with the material for illustration 
and a f/an, you might have made the work appeal 
strongly to the interest of pupils who, in the absence of 
such provision, yawned drearily over the text. Rejoice 
in advance that next term there will be a minimum of 
occasions for such unnecessary tedium—for haven’t you 
two free months in which to forestall them? Be glad 
that Nature asks so little for her treasures—hardly 
more than carfares as a rule. You must rest some- 
where and have achange of surroundings. Why not go 
where the special material you most need for next 
term’s work is to be found in abundance? And why is 
not gathering that material and boxing it or bottling it 
or pasting it for transportation to the class-room as 
healthful and restful a recreation as gathering flowers 
for the dinner table. Not that one may not do both! 

Yes, it is true, some of us need to be quite lazy, to 
dream in hammocks and watch the squirrels and wood- 
peckers all day long when the sun shines and read only 
the lightest novels to while away the rainy days. 
Nervous prostration is all too common among teachers 
under the drive system, and one who feels herself on 
the verge of ¢hat had better stop pushing herself in time. 
But no weariness short of this should discourage from 
those pleasant rural occupations that are so capable of 
lightening the work to come and humanizing the teach- 
er’s task. 
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The Politician and the Public School. 


Mr. L, H. Jones, superintendent of schools in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, contributes a forceful article to the A//antic 
for June upon the influence of politics in our school 
system in which he says: 

Members of school boards are usually chosen on ac- 
count of other reasons than their professional knowledge 
of school work. They are manifestly not the competent 
professional authority hereadvocated. Thecreation of 
the office of superintendent is a recognition of the need 
of an executive officer who is an expert in this very work 
which the members of the board are unfit, through lack 
of training, to perform. Having, then, provided an ex- 
pert executive officer, it is absurd not to allow him to 
use his expert knowledge in the highest interest of the 
schools ; and yet I venture the assertion that in a very 
large proportion of counties, towns, and cities the 
superintendent is a Superintendent only in name, In 
my own judgment, the proper method is to give to the 
superintendent (either by statute, or by the common 
consent of the school board as the legal authority and 
the community as the interested party, preferably the 
former) full power to appoint, promote, and discharge 
teachers, and to hold him strictly to account for but one 
thing,—good schools. Select a capable man for super- 
intendent, give him adequate power, and require results. 
The possession of power will make him conservative ; 
and the concentration of power in his hands will make 
it easy to hold him accountable for results. Appoint the 
superintendent for an indefinite period, but be sure to 
reserve a means of getting rid of him for incompetence 
or malfeasance in office. 

Of course it is plain that since the superintendent is 
the highest expert in the system, he must be immediately 
responsible to a non-professional body, the school board 
or the school committee. This must be frankly admitted 
as a defect. But it may as well be admitted further that, 
with our present democratic tendencies, there must 
somewhere be accountability to the people; and the 
work of a superintendent is of a kind that can be better 
explained and better made to appeal to the non-profes- 
sional mind than the work of the teacher. Itis clear to 
my mind that by this means the effect of non-profes- 
sional judgment is reduced to its minimum; and while 
the system will for a while doubtless result in frequent 
dismissals of superintendents, it will not in all these 
cases result in the disorganization of the corps of teach- 
ers,—certainly not if the same power be immediately 
conferred upon the new head officer. Indeed, if the 
superintendent had the power herein advocated, he 
could soon develop a system of schools which should go 
far toward preventing his discharge for any except the 
gravest reasons. 

In any event, it seems necessary to require the super- 
intendent to be the instrument in securing for teachers 
a reasonable tenure of office, even though he be occa- 
sionally offered up on thealtar as a vicarious sufferer for 
the more fortunate members of the force. 

The conditions here explained are in practical opera- 
tion in many places, notably in the two cities of Indian- 
apolis and Cleveland, in one of which the superintend- 
ent, by sufferance of the school board and by the glad 
consent of the people, exercises every function here de- 
scribed, while in the other such power is conferred upon 
him by statute. 
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Nature Study tor June. 


By WILBUR S, JACKMAN, 


And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; _ 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 


And over it softly her warm ear lays, —Lowell. 


The Rolling Year brings her richest treasures to 
teacher and pupil in the month of June. In this season 
the activity of nature culminates. The tedium of ger- 
mination is past, and the young plant, glorified in the 
flower, is vigorously preparing the way for the seed. 
The first leaves of the trees, fully spread, have well 
begun their task of building up the buds, and they are 
saturating the trunk with the rich sap destined to be- 
come the new wood. The young birds with gaping 
mouths receive their food with querulous twittering, 
impatient at the delay of wing and feather which still 
confines them to the outgrown nest. 

At last the spirit of the busy life around moves them 
to flight; after a few days of uncertain perching upon 
the sides of the nest and the twigs about it, after much 
floundering in the tall grass, with many a narrow escape 
in much adventure, they finally launch forth and are 
lost within the crowd of that merry-making host of 
the trees. How much it would mean, especially to the 
city children, if a part of each day’s work could be car- 
ried out in a field of clover! Areal old-fashioned field, 
odorous and red, full of bumble bees and butterflies, 
with its herds of squeaking field mice, and with a tangle 
that tripped one at every step. To all those who are 
country born and bred it is this great clover field com- 
posite that, more than anything else, differentiates June 
from all the rest of the year. 

Even the elements themselves are quickened. The 
dilatory fogs no longer loiter the whole day in the val- 
leys and about the marshes, but they are up and off be- 
times with the rising sun. 

The grudging frost line has at last vanished away into 
the north and crept up the slopes towards the moun- 
tain tops leaving all animate nature free to bask, to 
revel, and to run riot, untormented, in the miraculous 
sunshine. The fresh breeze losing its edge becomes in 
fact as well as fancy the very breath of life. Even 
those of weakest lung may breathe and breathe without 
thought of ill. No one need flee from the air in June. 
The vaulted sky seems higher and bluer than at other 
seasons ; the clouds appear blacker and more tumultu- 
ous, the rain more hearty, spontaneous, and life-giving. 
There is not a benign influence in the year whose ben- 
eficence does not receive additional impulse in June. 
To every plain child of nature, to every friend of the 
bees, the butterflies, and the birds, to every lover of blue 
and green and gold and pink, to any one who can afford 
to set apart at least one day in the year from weariness 
and dedicate it toa serious contemplation of the earth’s 
beauty and life’s mystery, June is the month above all 
whose every promise is a hope, whose every memory at 
once is a pleasure and a regret. 


It is curious to note that in the past a great deal of 
time was devoted to a study of the shapes, margins, 
curvation, bases, and apexes of leaves. This line of 
work was pursued, too, with young beginners ; and since, 
when thus studied, the leaves, of necessity, appeared to 
the children as functionless things, the exercise soon de- 
generated into a routine of mere form work in which 
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paper, properly cut, would have answered the purpose 
as wellas leaves. The work was not strictly a study of 
botany at all. To find a good reason for the various 
modifications of leaf-form and structure is one of the 
most perplexing tasks set for the scientific botanist. 
Yet these points, which can have absolutely no signifi- 
cance for the child, were presented to him as an intro- 
duction to the study! These early studies of leaves 
were doubtless owing to the fact that the material was 
abundant and clean and could be secured with little 
difficulty, and also that the teacher in the past was la- 
mentably ignorant of pedagogical principles. 

It is the plant a¢ work just as itis the machine at work 
which will interest the pupil because it is through its 
work rather more clearly than through its form that the 
plant has a significance, that it defines itself and its 
place in nature. 

From the fact that plants grow throughout the year, 
many of them year after year, in the same spot, it is not 
surprising that children grow up with the conception 
that trees and all plants are incapable of doing any work, 
The conception is surely justifiable from the entire ab- 
sence of apparent effort. Yet the force exerted by the 
growing plantis something marvelous. Doubtless some 
have seen a board nailed to a tree, in the course of time, 
pushed out over the nailheads, thus manifesting some- 
what the great force exerted by the growing layer on 
the truak. 

The same thing may be witnessed where roots penetrate 
rock crevices ; the roots become somewhat flattened but 
nevertheless they continue to grow and thus split the 
rocks apart gradually. The clinging vines whose roots 
penetrate the face of the precipice over which they hang 
do no insignificant work in helping to wear away the 
cliff. A few years ago an experimenter in Massachusetts 
Agricultural college (see Mass. Agricultural Report for 
1874) ingeniously harnessed a growing squash in such a 
way that the force exerted in growing could be meas- 
ured. The squash finally lifted five thousand pounas, at 
which point the harness gave way so that the measure- 
ments could not be pursued further. The results thus 
obtained are intensely interesting but just experiments 
are beyond the reach of teachers under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

There are others, however, much simpler that are of 
almost equal interest and importance. The children 
already know that plants take water from the soil but 
they probably have no idea of the quantity so used. 
This amount may be determined approximately by 
studying seedlings properly prepared for observation. 
Any hardy plant will do; a growing bean, a year old 
maple, oak, or ash will answer the purpose admirably. 
Transplant it with as little injury to the roots as possi- 
ble to a wide-mouthed bottle filled with fine soil, In 
the higher grades, the pupils may weigh a few samples 
of soil under normal conditions about the plant and then 
by drying find out what per cent of the soil’s weight is 
water. The plant may then be planted in dry soil in the 
bottle and the proper quantity of water added. That 
the leaves may not wilt it will be found necessary to 
have the soil somewhat wetter in the bottle at first, then 
it is where the seedling grew. Fit a split cork in the 
mouth of the bottle about the stem and fill any pores 
or other openings in the cork with paraffin or tallow. 
Weigh the whole and place the plant under any desired 
conditions, such as in the shade, sunshine, indoors, out- 
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doors, darkness, or light. After a given time weigh 
again to find what loss, if any, has occurred. Count the 
leaves on the specimen and then estimate the number 
on atree of the same kind. Calculate the loss from the 
latter. The activity of the roots in this process may be 
shown by preparing two specimens as above described, 
one with roots and the other a mere cutting or twig of 
the same kind, but in this case water should be used in 
the bottles instead of soil. Of course the relative leaf 
areas of the specimens must be noted. The activity of 
the leaves may be shown by making observations of a 
plant for awhile with its leaves and then after removing 
the leaves observe again under similar conditions. The 
amount of water carried up into the air by grass blades 
may also be approximated. Fill a pan that has a depth 
of six or eight inches with soil and having weighed it 
bury it so that the top of the soil which it contains is 
on a level with the surrounding surface. At selected 
times and when affected by various conditions, weigh it 
and note the loss by evaporation. Prepare a second 
pan in a similar way but transplant to it some healthy 
sod ; weigh and bury it as suggested with the first pan. 
Data may be taken from the two pans simultaneously 
and the difference in the loss will approximate the 
amount of work done by the grass blades in hoisting 
the water into the air. 

By observation upon pans as above suggested it was 
found that one having a surface of 152 square inches, 
without sod, lost in twenty-four hours one-fourth of a 
pound of water, while one with sod, in the same time, 
one-half a pound. Atthe same rate there would escape 
in this time from an acre of bare ground 5.25 tons, 
or 258 barrels, or 1370 cubic feet of water; this would 
fill a tank 22.8 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet deep. 
And since the sod-covered pan lost just twice as much 
it follows that the grass alone is responsible for an 
amount expressed by the figures given above for an 
acre, The total amount escaping from an acre of sod 
would, at the same rate, equal 516 barrels and from a 
field of twenty acres, not a very large area, the amount 
would reach 10,320 barrels in twenty-four hours, The 
amount of water is simply enormous which is thus shown 
to be pumped up under certain conditions into the at- 
mosphere from the many square miles of territory with 
which the children are probably familiar. 

Similar calculations based upon data gathered by 
measuring the quantity of water transpired by the 
plants prepared as suggested above. In one plant thus 
observed, a small oak, having thirty-three square inches 
leaf area the loss in twenty-four hours was four-fifths of 
an ounce, During the day the plant was mostly in sun- 
shine and the average temperature was about forty-six 
degrees Fahrenheit. Allowing an oak tree, according 
to Sir John Lubbock’s estimate, to have seven hundred 
thousand leaves with each leaf an area of six square 
inches, at the same rate, such a tree would transpire in 
twenty-four hours something over eighteen barrels of 
water. If there is an allowance of ten such trees to the 
acre a forest area of but one square mile, at the same 
rate, would pump up from the soil no less than 115,200 
barrels of water in twenty-four hours. These results 
seem almost incredible, yet.they are based upon experi- 
ments performed many times upon plants growing in 
soil under what seemed to be normal conditions, It is 
by no means difficult to provide for these experiments, 
and observations may be continued almost indefigitely 
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with the plants under a great variety of conditions. By 
such means the pupil gradually becomes acquainted 
with the gigantic scale upon which nature’s operations 
are performed. 


The activity of nature at this season includes man’s 
work as well as that of other living things. The coun- 
try over, crops of all kinds are now growing at their 
best. At no other season is it possible to present more 
beautiful geographical pictures. The pupils should look 
into their own landscape and note the dominant crop ; 
by reading or other means the limits of this area should 
be approximately determined and pictured. By means 
of maps drawn or modeled this area may be shown and 
the adjacent crop areas may be outlined ; thus the en- 
tire country will appear as a great functional thing. 
This work need not be confined to the pupil’s own coun- 
try or hemisphere, Certain likenesses and contrasts of 
a very fundamental character may be worked out be- 
tween different countries and the various compensating 
conditions may be studied. The essence of geography 
is to present great world pictures of present conditions to 
the pupil ; each season and each month brings about a 
new set of conditions and consequently a new picture 
or set of pictures. The great panorama thus presented 
by the month of June is as interesting and as beautifully 
varied as that of any other month of the year. 


In this month the color which bespeaks the life in na- 
ture is at its height. The pupils should, therefore, have 
abundant opportunity to represent what he sees in 
painting. Almost any bit of landscape contains some 
phase of life worthy of study, the faithful portrayal ot 
which in color will give a beautiful picture. The draw- 
ings and paintings made during the course of the sea- 
sons should now show in a series a most interesting 
story of the year. This picture need not include the 
general landscape features oniy; if but one or two 
drawings a month have been made of the tree selected 
for study at the beginning of the year, they will, accord- 
ing to the faithfulness with which they have been done, 
epitomize the cycle of plant life and growth. Drawing 
and paintings of the germinating seeds and developing 
plantlets will likewise tell the story of the early epochs of 
the plant’s existence, There is not a step in the devel- 
opment of bud, twig, leaf, Jower, or fruit that may not 
appear in this pictorial history. If the representative 
work be accompanied by such written composition as 
would be naturally required in a clear description, the 
whole would make a volume that should be and will be 
prized by the pupils. This affords the best and indeed the 
only rational means of keeping the parents posted in the 
work of their children. That parents do not ordinarily 
show a more lively interest in what the schools are do- 
ing is not on account of apathy towards education, 
nor is it due to a lack of interest in the highest good of 
their children, but because, usually, the work of the 
schools is not properly presented to them. Parents can 
never be thoroughly won to the cause of education 
through a study of per cent. cards, They cannot under- 
stand them ; nor, indeed, can any one elise. The dull- 
est parent, though, appreciates intelligent work ; work, 
that through a natural relation of its parts, presents it- 
self as a symmetric whole ; work which shows that all 
the native powers of the pupil have been called into ex- 
ercise ; this is always intelligible. It is through this 
complete enlistment of the pupil’s self in all the normal 
activities of life that nature study will eventually win 
its way into the schools through the sympathies of the 
people. 

Chicago and Cook County Normal School. 
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Music in the Schools. 


(Extracts from a prize essay by Miss Elizabeth Stearns, supervisor of 
musical instruction in the public schools of Springfield.) 


A truly musical people must possess an intelligent 
love for music. More often than otherwise we find the 
love without the intelligence and the attempt to develop 
intelligence often kills the love. We must, however, 
have the combination of brain and heart if the best 
results are to be obtained. The being musical, literary, 
or artistic, implies the possession of a sympathetic tem- 
perament along these lines, and we cannot be sympa- 
thetic in the truest sense without experience or knowl- 
edge. How shall we acquire these two essentials? A 
very large question, and one which will start a proces- 
sion of hobby-riders. My place in line is with the ad- 
vocates of public school instruction, who believe that 
proper music teaching in the schools will make us a mu- 
sical people. 


More people can be musically educated in our public 
schools than by private instruction, and the daily les- 
sons under proper guidance, which are possible for all 
only in school are of the utmost importance in the 
development of thought power. Many children who 
seemingly have not sufficient talent to warrant their 
parents in providing private instruction, will in the 
school-room enjoy and learn music. Even the so-called 
monotones are usually inspired to sing, and it is a pleas- 
ure to watch their happy faces as they distress the ear 
with their voices. They must be induced to sing very 
softly so as not to disturb the class. Right here let me 
urge the importance of very soft singing, in being one 
of the best aids in developing fine musical feeling and 
the most practical means of voice saving. In this con- 
nection, also, the kind of music which is to be the daily 
bread of the children should be considered. In other 
departments the aim of instructors is to train people to 
an appreciation of the best, and if we accomplish the 
desired results in musical education the children must 
be fed upon the most wholesome musical food. Tomy 
mind it is essential that we should lead children to love 
music itself, disassociated from words. 

When people are educated so that they will enjoy 
music for itself and not only when some wonderful ar- 
tist interprets it, we will have more opportunities for 
hearing good music. Before this condition of things 
is brought about people must do away with the too 
sentimental attitude now maintained toward music 
study. It is a study and a difficult study, leading to the 
beautiful always, or it has little value, but requiring the 
same mental application from those who would master 
its problems as is required for the mastery of any other 
branch of knowledge. Interested and happy the chil- 
dren must be and the school teacher who succeeds in 
making the facts in number fascinating to the youngest 
children succeeds equally well in teaching, step by step, 
the music problems—not notation problems. 

That which is needed most to give our public schools 
their rightful power in making the American people 
musical, is a corps of teachers having as much musical 
knowledge as they have teaching ability. Normal 
schools and colleges must demand more in musical ac- 
quirement from entering students. In all schools more 
time should be devoted to music. High school musical 
instruction should be in charge of some person who 1s 
as scholarly in his department as are other members of 
the faculty in theirs. Music study in the high schools 
should be made a regular course which will give students 
a working foundation for future study of harmony, mu- 
sical form, history, and composition. Small orchestras 
may be organized in these schools to encourage the 
study of various instruments which are now neglected. 
Music will, if seriously considered throughout the school 
course, finally compel consideration in the highest in- 
stitutions of learning, and some day we will be a must- 
cal people, and, consequently a better and a happier 
people. 
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Work and Play for Vacation. 
By Lizzie M. HapDLey. 


As one bright woman phrases it, “ People expect the 
modern teacher to be a sort of walking encyclopedia 
and I am tired of trying to live up to their ideal. I 
mean for once in my life to stop ‘improving my mind’ 
and ‘ making collections,’ and be as frivolous as I please.” 
Yet, after all, should she really carry out this threat 
she would doubtless find this existence full as unsatisfac- 
tory as Dead sea apples are supposed to be. 

“Work while you work, play while you play” may be 
all very well in rhyme and ¢/eory, but experience teaches 
that the two combined are much more satisfactory to 
the average man or woman. So, for one, I say, no mat- 
ter where you are going nor how tired you may be have 
some object in view besides the purely animal one of en- 
joyment. 

Change of some kind every teacher should have. If 
you teach and live in the country by all means take a 
city outing, even if it be midsummer. There are libra- 
ries, museums, art galleries, public buildings, and all 
sorts of wonderful things in summer as well as in the 
winter season, while for a few cents—in most cities—by 
means of the electric cars one can visit nearly all of the 
suburban towns, and perhaps even take a trip to the 
seashore. City teachers to whom these things are “no 
novelty,” need the tonic of the seashore or the bracing 
air of the mountains. Anything for complete change. 

Fortunately the number of those who can spend the 
vacation in Europe is every year growing larger. For 
those who are denied this means of culture a few weeks’ 
travel and sight-seeing in this country is by no means 
to be despised. If you are physically and financially 
able a few weeks at a summer school will combine rest, 
recreation, and instruction. 

Now as to collections : So long as nature study holds 
a prominent place in the school curriculum such collec- 
tions must be made by the teacher who would keep 
abreast with modern methods, and whether she be at 
the mountains, seashore, or among those whose duty 
lies at home, she will find that Nature has always some- 
thing new and interesting hidden away, to be sought 
out and studied. 

Insects. —T here is an infinite variety for choice in col- 
lecting these, and much, of course, will depend upon the 
locality and the taste of the teacher. Probably the 
easiest and surest way to obtain specimens of most in- 
sects is by means of a net made froma piece of tarleton 
in the form ot a conical bag. Hem the edges of the 
open end, run in this a piece of stout wire, to keep in 
position, and fasten to a long stick. A bottle of benzine 
to kill the insect painlessly, one of alcohol for preserv- 
ing certain kinds, arid a box lined with white paper for 
holding specimens, will complete the outfit. 

Don’t transfix the /iving insect with a pin, It will be 
time enough to do that when a drop of benzine upon its 
head has killed it. Then with a sharp pin (black ones 
are best) fasten to corks glued in the bottom of the box. 

Possibly you may decide to make a collection of 
grasshoppers. C mmon as these are probably not one 
child in fifty could describe them accurately or give 
more than the merest hint as to their habits. Make 
your collection as perfect as possible, taking in the 
locust, katydid, praying mantis, walking-stick, walking 
leaves, cricket, etc. Butterflies, moths, etc., may be col- 
lected, killed, and mounted in the same way. If by 
chance you find a cocoon upon a twig do not attempt 
to take it off, unless you wish to spoil it ; simply break 
the twig, handlingas carefully as possible. 

Caterpillars and different worms, particularly the 
large green and brown ones, may be secured. Place 
such specimens in boxes covered with netting, and give 
a plentiful supply of the leaves of the tree or plant upon 
which they were found. By this means a supply of co- 
coons and chrysalides may be obtained to be trans- 
formed into butterflies and moths later in the fall or 
early spring. 

Minerals.—-Teachers geologically inclined can usually 
find plentiful supplies of different rocks and minerals in 
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nearly every mountainous locality. If there is a quarry 
in the neighborhood the finest specimens will usually be 
found there. Carefully label and classify all specimens 
arranging for future work and reference. 

Seashells and Seaweeds.— At the seashore a nearly end- 
less variety of objects will be sure to claim the atten- 
tion. In most cases a careful search will be rewarded 
by finding star-fish, sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, sea- 
anemones, razor shell clams, crabs, and all sorts of curi- 
ous shell and jelly-like creatures. 

Then there are the sea-weeds, from the coarse, olive 
green bladder or rock weed to the brilliant greens, reds, 
and purples of others, so vivid they frequently appear 
to color the water about them. Most of these are to be 
had only when the tide is out, laying bare long strips 
of sand and rocks and enabling one to obtain portions 
of this wonderful vegetation. For mounting use com- 
mon drawing paper. To do this well thoroughly wash 
each specimen, separating the finer from the coarser 
kinds, and place in shallow dishes filled with water. Slip 
sheets of drawing paper under each one and put in 
place with a needle or camel’s-hair brush. Once in pos- 
ition lift carefully so as not to disarrange and pin up 
for a short time to rid of superfluous water. Place be- 
tween sheets of blotting paper to absorb moisture, and 
press. 

Plants —Throught the summer keep the autumn work 
well in mind, and collect woods of different kinds, barks, 
stems of different shapes, leaves, seeds, flowers, mosses, 
and lichens. In preserving flowers be sure to obtain 
all parts of the plant, root, stem, leaves, buds, and blos- 
soms. Press carefully and mount in manilla books 
or upon cardboard. 

Ferns.—Not half enough is known about these lovely 
things, though they are well worth studying. 

Of the different varieties collect as many as possible, 
press, and mount upon drawing paper. 

Treasures from the marshes are not to be despised, 
and if one is not afraid of wet feet or has rubber boots, 
a sunshiny nook in the swamp will yield all sorts of 
lovely things. Partridge vine, bane and tea-berry, the 
glossy green leaves of the gold thread, sheep-laurel, 
checkerberry, and bunch berries, with their insipid scar- 
let fruit. Still farther in where the ground is brilliant 
with sphagnum moss, matted and tangled with cran- 
berry vines, you will find the purple and green leaves of 
the pitcher plant, and occasionally a late blossom upon 
it. All these may be transplanted, and if sufficiently 
moist will keep fresh and green during the winter. 

For Decorative Purposes.—The pearly blossoms of the 
everlasting, the fluffy pods of the milk-weed, thistle- 
balls, and grasses may be used for this purpose. As for 
the grasses, their names are legion, and every wood, 
field, hillside, and bog will furnish many varieties which, 
when dry, will help brighten the school-room when cut 
flowers are beyond the teacher’s purse. 

Birch-bark.—Coleridge calls the birch “ The lady of 
the woods,” and certainly no name could be more appro- 
priate for this graceful tree with its white-robed trunk. 

Few know what pretty booklets may be made from 
the thin, paper-like bark. These might contain tiny 
pressed ferns or flowers from special localities gummed 
upon some of the leaves, and descriptive verses or pen- 
and-ink drawings upon others. One'of a friend's 
prized souvenirs of a “ White mountain” trip, taken 
many years ago, is a little birch bark book of original 
poems written and printed by Charles F. Sumner (of 
Pueblo Indian fame), at that time a waiter in one of the 
mountain hotels. 

Home Collections.—As for those unfortunates who must 
stay at home during vacation the world of books is al- 
ways open to them, while there are factories, work- 
shops, coal and wood yards, stone cutters, etc., in short, 
nearly all the material for fine collections right at hand, 
and to be had for the asking. For indoor work ,one 
might make scrap-books to be used for reference when 
teaching geography, history, and literature. These 
might contain wood cuts of historical and celebrated 
places (the Sunday papers are full of such illustrations), 
descriptive articles, poems and reference lists of litera- 
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ture, relating to the same, Portraits of authors and 
other celebrated men and women may also be used, 
together with brief sketches of their lives, lists of 
works, etc. 

Much more might be added to this list but perhaps 
these suggestions are sufficient to show that the field 
for collectors is a broad one, and it would seem as if 
even the most indifferent might find something of inter- 
est to herself and helpful to others, 


¥ 
New Light on the Brain. 


By S. MILLINGTON MILLER. 
{CONTINUED) 


The explanation‘is just this. The emotion has been 
stimulated by a sight or a sound in one case which is 
reflected from the sense centers in the brain, not only 
through the motor centers to every piece “€ voluntary 
muscular fiber which they control, but also to the other 
ganglionic centers which preside over in voluntary mus- 
cular actions, such as breathingand beating of the heart. 
Whereas in the case of applying hot water to the hands, 
the first action is upon the reflex centers in the spinal 
cord, paralyzing them by such a blow of heatand there- 
fore paralyzing their nervous distribution in the fingers 
and causing the blood to flow there, while at the same 
time the nervous connection of this reflex center with 
all the centers in the brain produces the same effect 
that thought or sight or sound would have upon those 
centers. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CEREBRUM—WHAT IT 
DOES AND HOw, 








; The brain of intelligent 
(MPO tes Wey | 33 adults consists, as I have 
( #* the 2 Pay] SE already explained, of an 


enormous number of cells 
of different shapes and 
sizes, connected with each 
other and with the “ end- 
plates” in the muscles by 
an equal number of fibers. 
The gray matter cells oc- 
cupy the bulk of the cor- 
tex of the cerebrum (See 
Fig. 14), and the white 
substance of its body is 
mainly composed of con- 
necting fibers. (See Fig. 
16.) A microscopical view 
of this cerebral body gives 
one very much the im- 
pression of a marvelously 
equiped and powerful dyn- 
amo—numerous and con- 
fusing bunches of wires 
(fibers). These fibers not 
only connect the various 
centers of sense in the oc- 
cipital cortex with the 
centers of motion under 
and around the fissure of 
Rolando, and join these 
motor centers with the 
“‘end-plates ” in the vari- 
ous muscles of the body, 
but there are also a very 
great number of other 
commissures connecting 
the sense and motor 
centers in the occipital 
cortex with those higher 
centers in the frontal cor- 
tex in which the finer 
processes of speech and 
mentality are now sup- 
posed to reside. 

If there were one large 
cell where impressions of 


Fic. 14.—SECTION OF CORTEX OF BRAIN; showing at the top (surface) the superficial layer of ganglion cells in the con 
tissue, and below the (1) small pyramidal, (2) medium sized pyramidal, and (3) large pyramidal and spind (celgAG II(. 
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sight were received and modified, and one where they 
were acted upon by that process which we call thought, it 
would be far more necessary to predicate the existence 
of some ultra-physical form of energy in that center 
which was able to elaborate impressions of sense into 
conclusions of thought But a diametrically opposite 
condition of affairs is present. Thousands and thou- 
sands of rods and cones exist in the first layer of the 
retina of the eye. An equal number of multipolar cells 
in the floor of the retina modify the vibrations of sight 
so that they may proceed to the center of vision in the 
cortex of the cerebrum (via the optic thalamus and cor- 
pora quadrigemina). In this center, thousands of mul- 
tipolar cells, each connected (by contiguity as discussed 
on page 9) with a separate cell in the retina on one side 
and with a separate cell in the frontal cortex and the 
motor centers on other sides, change impressions of 
sight, by some as yet unknown alchemy, into thought, 
volition, memory, muscular action. 

In the same way thousands of hair cells in the endo- 
lymph of the cochlea receive the waves of sound, which 
are reconverted into electrical impressions by the spin- 
dle cells at the bases of these hair cells. These impres- 
sions are then carried through a vast number of fibers 
to an equally vast number of multipolar cells in the cen- 
ter of hearing. And these cells in the center of hear- 
ing are connected on all sides, in a similar manner, with 
the cells in the sight-center. This same truth holds in re- 
gard to the manner in which other impressions of sense 
are received, conveyed, and elaborated. 

The argument from analogy 1s, therefore, so strong as 
to be well nigh conclusive that there is some connection 
between the great number of centers in which sensation 
and thought are received ana elaborated, and the great 
number of sights and sounds and tastes and smells 
which travel momentarily up into the brain through the 
portals of sense. 


BRAIN SIZE IN RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE, 


As many intelligent persons have remarkably small 
brains and as unusually large brains are common among 
idiots, it is evident that the amount of intelligence does 
not depend on the gross size of the brain. The mental 
supremacy of man over the invertebrate and in the verte- 
brate kingdom shows itself in the relation borne by the 
cerebrum to the other parts of the brain. Whales and 
elephants have very much heavier brains than man, but 
the development of the inferior or cerebellar portion of 
the brain in these vertebrates is out of all proportion to 
that of the cerebrum. Whereas in man the cerebrum 
is always much larger and heavier than the cerebellum. 

In the child at birth the surface of the cerebrum is 
smooth, but as it grows older the convolutions and fis- 
sures are formed, which greatly increase the cerebral 
surface of the brain without a corresponding increase 
in the size of its bony casing. Depth of fissures has 
always been found to accompany highly developed 
minds. It will be seen that extent of sensory, motor, 
and intellectual surface is thus acquired with the utmost 
economy of space. 

It has long been known that a considerable portion of 
brain substance may be lost or destroyed without materi- 
ally affecting mental power. The following well-au- 
thenticated case is the most marvelous on record. 

At the request of a number of prominent physicians 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Koser, of Williamsport, Pa., held a 
post-mortem examination of the remains of John Bly, of 
Watsontown, who died in January, 1896. 

Bly, who was twenty years of age, for a long time suf- 
fered with a tumor, which was situated in the base of 
the brain, and occasioned his death. The growth had 
a visible effect upon his mind and the case thus became a 
curiosity to the medical profession. The tumor was 
embedded too deeply in the brain tissue to admit of 
an operation. It was found that this tumor was nearly 
as large asa billiard ball. Ic was so located so as to de- 
moralize the nerves of the sight center, and asa conse- 
quence young Bly was blind for over three years. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Thoughts of Negro Children. 


In the three primary grades of the colored school there are 
about 120 pupils ranging in age from six to fifteen. Some had 
never been to school before, some had lived in town, others had 
lately moved from the country districts. 


All had attended church often, and knew a number of their re- 
ligious songs. The Southern planter gave the negro the Chris- 
tian religion. There was scarcely a slave at the close of the war 
that did not have some knowledge of the Christian religion. 
True, they mixed more or less superstition with it but men in 
Roman times did the same. The religion of the negro in the 
rural districts is a noisy religion. There is much singing and 
shouting. Their songs are full of figurative language and the 
preachers deal much in illustration. 

The answers the children gave to the questions asked were 
ideas obtained from the songs they sing, from the stories told at 
bome, from what they heard at church and Sunday-school and 
from pictures, often confusing God with scenes from the life of 
Christ. I was particularly struck with the great influence their 
songs had had upon their belief. They seemed to have learned 
as much from this source as from all others. 

There is an intensely confident tone running throughout the 
papers. There are no unbelievers here—all is certainty. The 
most astonishing answers are given without a qualm, without 
a doubt. 

A scientific classification of the papers is not attempted, but a 
number of the exact answers to each question are given, placing 
the most frequent answer first, and thus giving the reader an op- 
portunity to draw inferences for himself. 


QUESTION 1.— Where zs heaven? 


ANSWERS.— In the sky. Everywhere. Inthe moon. In the 
kingdom. Above the clouds. In the elements. A big world 
above us. Heaven is a good home. I don’t know. 


QUESTION 2.— Who will go to heaven? 


ANSWERS.— Good people who don’t curse nor dance and who 
pray. Mother, Christians, babies. The one that has grace. Those 
who serve God. All who pray anddo right. All that obey God. 
Christ will go to heaven. Anybody that is honest. Those that 
are true hearted and faithful. 


QUESTION 3 — What do people do there? 


ANSWERS —Sing, shout, and wear white robes and golden 
slippers. Drink milk and eat honey. Walk the golden streets. 
They have wings. Wear golden crowns. Work. Ride in 
chariots Drink from the fountain. Fly around mean folks. 
Have a good time. Eat and drink They mind God. They 
don’t do anything but rest. Fly around and eatfruit. Pray and 
sing. They eat. drink, and be merry. People drink hcney and 
wine. Sing and praise God. We will live with Jesus. Fly about 
and cry glory. People sing and shout and when they ask for 
water they get sweet milk and honey. 


QUESTION 4.— Where ts hell? 


ANSWERS.—Down in the ground. Below the heavens. 
courthouse. Lower than anyone can see. 
the ground. Under our feet. 


QUESTION 5.— Who will go to hell? 


Inthe 
It is said to be under 


ANSWERS,--Bad people. Those who drink whiskey, curse, ° 


and quarrel, Dancers, gamblers, swearers. Those who do not 
serve the Lord Those that curse and don’t obey God's rules. 
People who tell lies and who steal. Those that don’t obey and 
are mean. 


QUESTION 6,— What do people do there? 

ANSWERS,— Burn. Perish Look sorry. Fight. Burn and 
drink hot liquids. Howl and burn forever. They mourn and 
cry. They burn and hollow and call for water and kick. Burn 


= fight and when they call for water the badman will pour hot 
ead. 


QUESTION 7.-- Where ts God? 


ANSWERS.—-In heaven. Everywhere. Looking at me. In my 
heart, Around the bed of the sick. God is in heaven for the 
Bible says so and why should we not believe for that is the book 
of God. God sits on‘a throne in heaven. 


QUESTION 8.-- What does He do? 


ANSWERS,--Books our names. Makes us. Forgives our sins. 
He watches us. He drinks wine. When good folks die he blows 
a horn, Sits on his throne and smokes. Plays with babies. He 
does everything well. He feeds the children in heaven. He does 
nothing. He guides us through the dark. He does good tosick 
pom. He does all he can forus. He watches what we do and 

ears what we say. God prays for people and sings. He sings 
and prays to his angels. 


QUESTION 9,— W, hy can we not see him? 
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ANSWERS.—Too far off. He is a spirit. The clouds hide 


him. Made for us not to see. 


QUESTION 10.— What do the angels do? 


ANSWERS.—Ride after folks. Keep satan from Christians 
down here. Carry flowers and sing songs. Attend to the lights 
in heaven. Blow sweet tunes on their horns. The come and 
tell people when we are going to die. They worship God. The 
good, sweet angels sing and praise God. Blow the trumpets. 
Angels guide us. They fly and eat milk and bread. They are 
resting. When they want water they get sweet milk and noney. 
They carry good people to heaven. They help us pray. Fly 
from mention to mention. 


QUESTION 11.— What ts tt to be honest ? 


ANSWERS.—Do not steal and tell stories. Goto church and 
serve God. Not to fight or make fun of people. Not to curse, 
swear. or get drunk. To obey your word and conscience, Not 
to steal anything. Not to laugh loud and hollow on the street. 
To obey your parents. If you find anything give it to the owner, 
To tell the truth. Not to take anything from our neighbor or 
friend. Be good and tell the truth. To hurt no one by word or 
deed. To obey God’s commandments. Not to rob people on 
the sly. An honest person is the noblest work of God. Always 
tell the truth. Not to play cards, fight, drink or gamble. Don’t 
be saucy. Not to sell whisky. Not to cheat. 


QUESTION 12.— What is it io be truthful? 

ANSWERS,.—To tell the truth all the time. To tell no lies. To 
say one thing and turr around and do another is untruthful. 
Disobey your word. Not to tell stories. Some people act bad 
and different from themselves and this is not truthful. Those 
who tell untruthful things always tell lies and go to hell forever. 


QUESTION 13.— What is politeness? 

ANSWERS,—To act with manners. To be kind to every one. 
Politeness is to tip our hats to ladies and speak to old people. 
To treat old people with respect. Never to do bad on the street. 
To give people the inside when you meet them on the street. 


QUESTION 14.— Why do we go to church ? 

ANSWERS.—To hear preaching. To learn about God. To 
pray and sing and shout. To praise and serve God. To wor- 
ship God and not to laugh and talk. To hear the gospel. To 
keep out of trouble. To learn God’s commandments. Because 
we like to go. So that we can be good. To be religious. 


QUESTION 15.— Why do we celebrate Christmas? 

ANSWERS.--It is Christ’s birthday. To get something good. 
Santa Claus comes to see us. To get our Christmas things. Be- 
cause Jesus died on that day. Because God is risen. 


QUESTION 16.— What are clouds ? 


ANSWERS,—Clouds are the vapor that rises from the earth. 
Clouds are made of smoke. 


QUESTION 17.— What és thunder ? 


ANSWERS.—Thunder is the heat and cold meeting together. 
The clouds are meeting together. It is the Lord speaking. 
Thunder is the Lord when he walks on his marble floors. 
It is a warning from God. The reason it thunders is the 
Lord is giving the wicked people token of judgment so that 
they may pray and get to heaven. It is the Lord walking 
on his marble floor speaking to his wicked people,—it is in 
the testment. It is a loud noise like the sound of a lion roar- 
ing. God is going to kill some one. It comes from the burning 
mountains when they burn and fallin. Itis going to be a heavier 
rain. God is angry with his people. God’s word is so strong, 
when he speaks loud it thunders. Lightning causes thunder. 


QUESTION 18, What are stars? 


ANSWERS,—The stars are little lights in the sky. They are 
sparks of fire. Stars are little wolds above us. Stars have sharp 
ends and I think stars are sparks of fire. They help to make 
light. They twinkle in the sky and look like diamonds. Ifa star 
falls it will burn the earth up. The stars are little sparks from 
the moon. The stars are in heaven. The stars are lights to help 
God see us at night. Stars make the dark come quicker. 

(I have purposely confined the answers in this paper to the pu- 

ils in the primary grades, as these give a better insight into the 
ideas of the negro children. Beyond this there is little difference 
between the answers of the pupils as the effects of their school 
training is seen, and natural causes are assigned rather than sup- 
ernatural. In the upper grades therei s little distinction between 
the answers of the white and of the negro children, but in the 
lower grades it is marked, The answers of the white children 
are more matter of fact. In another article I will show the ideas 
of the same grades of white children. In order to compare the 
ideas of the negro children here with those in other towns, I 
have sent questions to a number of superintendents asking that 
they forward the answers to me, In this way I hope to have at 


an early date answers from two or three thousand children in dif- 
ferent parts of the state.) 


J. S. STEWART. 
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Letters. 


An Unintentional Omission. 


_ Inthe last number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a very interest- 
ing report on the Ethical Culture Society’s schools occupies nearly 
three columns, yet it barely mentions the name of Dr. Groszmann 
to whose energy and ability the successful development of these 
schools is so largely due. This makes the report very like 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. However uninten- 
tional the omission, it nevertheless is an injustice to Dr. Grosz- 
mann and should be rectified. EDGAR DUBS SHIMER, 
New York University School of Pedagogy. 





Mr. Jasper and the Schools. 


The principals of the schools are looking with interest on the 
outcome of the new law. It does not matter, so much, whether 
Mr. Jasper goes in as superintendent as whether certain reforms 
are undertaken. I have, I think, a fair knowl:dge of the condi- 
tion of the schools, and believe they could be improved in some 
directions considerably. (1) I think that considerable latitude 
should be given; a course of study should be marked out in gen- 
eral; a school in one locality should not bs required to do just 
what is done in another. (2) In the foreign wards more teachers 
should be employed. (3) The payment of salary should bea 
certain sum the first year and steadily increased year by year un- 
tila maximum is reached—paying according to grades is a bad 
practice, the lower grades wish those above them todie. (4) The 
same salaries should be paid in the primary and the grammar 
schools. (5) There should be gatherings of the grade teachers 
and the work of the grades understood. I mean by this that a 
teacher of the fifth grade should have a clear idea of what a fifth 
y could do with a good teacher. (6) An account should be 

ept of the attendance of pupils; in one school a girl was kept 
three years in one grade; some teachers are allowed to “‘ super 
grade” as it is called. In such a school the pupils pass a better 
examination. If a pupil is over a half year in his grade there 
should be an explanation and a good reason given. (7) While lam 
not in favor of clear theory I think there is too much following a 
routine ; this might be overcome by having the teachers form 
pedagogical groups. I am aware that the word pedagogy is stiil 
sneered at, but I must beg principals especially to suspend their 
contempt. A knowledge of pedagogy would break up the “ cast 
iron” of which we complain. (8) Less pupils to a teacher seems 
to me imperative. (9) The principals should hold stated meet- 
ings and consider important questions—-I would say twice a 
month at least ; there should be lectures on pedagogical subjects 
at these meetings. (10) The superintendents must do far more 
than see that certain results are obtained by the pupils. They are 
obliged to move fast, I am aware, but the mode of teaching is all- 
important. I am aware, Mr. Editors, that these points do not 
cover all that needs to be done, At your request I have put these 
down briefly so as to draw out others. A PRINCIPAL. 





School Superintendents, 


About three years ago I left teaching and began work on a cy- 
clopedia and this brought me in contact with many superintend- 
ents, or rather I brought myself in contact with them. I was sur- 
prised to find them very little interested in matters of general im- 
provement, far, far below the doctor and lawyer. After a time I 
gave up hoping to get them as subscribers, for what I felt was a 
most valuable work. 

I had been a subscriber for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for four 
years and had felt that from it I learned a great deal. As I went 
from one superintendent to another I referred to good things in 
the paper as to methods in reading, etc , and I found to my sur- 
ptise that ome | prominent men were not subscribers to that or 
any educational paper whatever. I could not then explain nor 
can I now. 

One thing became apparent to me; when I found an enthusi- 
astic man who had a pride in showing me about, that man 
was unfailingly a reader of THE JOURNAL I remember this in- 
cident: In a town in Pennsylvania the superintendent said there 
was to be a teachers’ meeting and asked me to be present. I re- 
mained, and being called on spoke of the five steps in the 
recitation and referred toHerbart. After the meeting the super- 
intendent walked with me and said all that was new to him. I 
spoke of THE JOURNAL and he had not heard of that either. 
But he said he wanted to “ keep posted ” and I guess he has sub- 
scribed. 

It is a matter of wonderment to me how the great body of the 
superintendents keep the respect of the teachers under them ; 
really I am afraid they don’t. In one case a certain superintend- 
ent with twenty-eight or twenty-nine teachers, told me he “ got 
round ” twice a year; he had classesto hear. There seems to be 
no way of measuring up the work of superintendents. Perhaps 
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I am speaking too plainly, but I assure you there is as much per- 
functoriness in this as in all other businesses. I am not agrum- 
bler ; could take a small superintendency now if I chose. 

By the way, I always called on prominent school officials and 
the question was often asked, What do you think of our schools ? 
This led me to conclude that there was not entire confidence in the 
management. I think in visiting over 200 towns I found but ten 
or fifteen where the superintendent seemed to have the enthusi- 
astic good will and confidence of the officials Why is this? 

New York. E, G. WETMORE, 


Brief Replies. 


In your next JOURNAL will you please state if New Mexico has been ad- 
mitted as a state, and also name the territories of the U. S ? j.S 

Wilmington, Del. 

New Mexico has not been admitted as a state, but an effort is 
being made to get a bill through Congress. The territories are 
New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, Indian, and Alaska. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia 1s sometimes counted among them, but it is 
more properly a federal district. 


G. L. S —To find whether drinking water is pure or not, these 
methods from the Su# are given. You (1) pour half a pint of 
water into a wide-mouthed jar; close the mouth and shake vio- 
lently for a minute. If an offensive order is perceived the water 
is contaminated probably by sewage. (2) Toa little water add 
two drops of dilute sulphuric acid, and enough of potassium per- 
manganate to tinge the water a faint pink. Cover the vessel 
with a saucer. If after fifteen minutes the pink tinge is still visi- 
ble the water is probably wholesome. (3) Pour a little solution 
of silver nitrate (lunar caustic) into a carefully cleaned glass, and 
see that it remains transparent; then pour in the water. Ifa 
strong milkiness appears, drop in a little dilute nitric acid ; if the 
milkiness still remains the water contains much sodium chloride, 
which may indicate sewage contamination, or may indicate 
proximity to the seashore. (4) To test for lead in water: Filla 
glass tumbler and place it on a piece of white paper. Add adrop 
or two of dilute nitric acid and then a little hydrosulphuric acid ; 
if lead be present a dark brown tinge will be seen in the water 
when it is looked at from above. The plan adopted by many of 
boiling the water is one that should be universally followed. 


DISCOURAGED.—Can’t you find the key to the slow, stolid 
boy? There must be one. Talk around, and try to find it. Ev- 
idently he has no interest in books, but it may be machinery, or 
a love of animals, or a dozen other things. Find out what he 
does with himself at home, and then draw him out and get him 
to talk about his hopes and plans. Get on the right side of him. 
Every boy has a right side. 


E. P, P.—The present financial condition of our country re- 
sults from several causes: (1) The McKinley tariff beginning in 
’91, increased duties from 44 41 per cent. to 50.06, the income 
from custom duties fell from 230 to 132 millions. (2) The Sher- 
man silver law (which brought on the panic) added 200 millions 
to our silver stock which causes the financial world to doubt our 
financial soundness. (3) The extravagance of Congress (begin- 
ning with the billion dollar appropriations which still goes on; 
the present Congress has appropriated 100 millions more than is 
in the treasury. In England, they report a surplus; here a de- 
ficiency. What we need is honesty and sound financial practice. 





The Wickersham Memorial. 


The teachers of Pennsylvania have secured an alcove in the 
library which has been named in honor of the late James Pyle 
Wickersham, state superintendent from 1867 to 1881. It is in- 
tended to fill this alcove with books on education comprising (1) 
works on psychology, philosophy, history, history of education, 
and the science and art of teaching ; (2) works on social, politi- 
cal, economic, and ethical sciences; (3) series of text-books now 
in use in the public schools, including works for supplementary 
reading ; and (4) magazines and pamphlets relating to education. 

Over $1,100 have been raised for this purpose by the teachers 
of the state. 

The committee solicits donations of books from publishers and 
individuals interested in this movement. Books may be sent to 
the State Library at Harrisburg, Pa., in care of the Wickersham 
Memorial committee. 





Republican National Convention. 
REDUCED RATES TO ST. LOUIS VIA, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Republican National Convention, to be held at St. Louis, Mo, 
June 16, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell on June 12, 13, "4 
and 15 excursion tickets to St. Louis and return at @ single fare /or the 
round trip. ‘ . : 

These tickets will be good for return passage until June 2r, inclusive. 

For specific rates, sleeping car accommodations, and time tables apply to 
nearest ticket agent. 





Health of Body, strength of nerves and purified blood is assured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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Editorial Notes. 


It is painful in looking over educational papers to 
find items like this: ‘Supt. John Doe has been re- 
elected (Roeville) for the ensuing year ; also all of his 
assistants save Miss Smith.” This way is peculiar to 
the West ; the reason given is that thus the teacher is 
made to work hard to please. Teachers, we counsel 
you to work to correct this degrading practice. At 
every meeting, county, state, or national, have papers 
read urging permanency. It is as well as we can do 
just now to allow an election of president once in four 
years ; but our successors will do better. What a tur- 
moil is beginning through the land to settle who should 
succeed Mr. Cleveland! How many teachers have 
shivered when they thought of the election of teachers 
by the board of education! Good friends, unite to re- 
move this baneful practice. 








The two great themes for mankind are religion 
and education; they are seen to be closely allied. 
Once religion was the main theme for mankind ; 
the great modern discovery is that the world is 
for us to live in that we may attain to a certain type— 
not merely exist. Civilization has now made the dis- 
covery that education is for the many, not the few—it 
is a modern discovery too. The great questions for the 
age are : What shall be the type in which mankind shall 
be formed? How shall we bring man into that type? 
The world is here evidently for this purpose and also to 
enable man to get enjoyment out of it. This means 
that education must be made practical; not simply 
make men intellectual, but prepare him to obtain hap- 
piness by means of his intellectual condition. 





The New York State Teachers’ Association has de- 
cided to have no stated annual exercises this year on 
account of the meeting of the N. E. A. at Buffalo. 





The Main Problem. 


THE JOURNAL was dedicated to a reform in the meth- 
ods of education in 1874, in the first issue after it came 
under my direction, and it is agreeable in looking back 
to see that many important reforms urged in its pages 
have been accomplished. It proposed many years ago 
the removal of the power from local officers to select 
teachers, especially in this city ; but while it was clear 
this was desirable it was not so clear who should exer- 
cise this most important function. The main effort of THE 
Journat has been to bring about an ample, rightful, and 
appropriate education and training of teachers ; along with 
this the certain appointment of such teachers without 
reference to their birthplace or political backing. The 
new law which has just been enacted, removes from the 
local school officials of this city the power of selecting 
teachers, and of this feature I heartily approve. The 
lodgment of the power of selection in a board of super- 
intendents tends to raise the teacher higher profession- 
ally, and this feature I esteem worthy of confidence in 
the trial that must take place. 

All men must unite on the platform laid down in the 
pages of Tue JourNnat repeatedly and urged with in- 
sistency from the beginning of the year to its end: 
That only men and women of the highest character and 
qualifications should be put in the high place the teacher 
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occupies. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
mode by which such persons shall be selected, and while 
it must be admitted the best way is not yet known, 
towards all plans that aim seriously at the great end THE 
JOURNAL cannet but stand in an attitude of cordial ap- 
proval and co-operation. A. M. KELLoGG. 


¥ 


Vacation Camps. 


The teacher closes the school oftentimes with exer- 
cises that have cost months of labor ; the pupils betake 
themselves to their homes and the instructor to some 
place of rest. The two or three months of the vacation 
intervene, and oftentimes the structure that was built 
up with so much care is demolished—in part at least. 
Many teachers have reflected on these things, but few 
have thought a way out that should be a benefit to the 
pupil and remunerative enough to the teacher to war- 
rant the labor. 

Mr. George, of this city began in.1890 to develop a 
plan for the camping out of school boys, taking 22 with 
him, and selecting a point in Freeville, Tompkins Co., 
N. Y., for the experiment. In 1891 he took out 210 
children ; in each of the years ’92, ’93,’94 about 265, 
There was instruction in patriotism, citizenship, and re- 
ligion and much study of nature. The need of teach- 
ing self-government was soon apparent, as there was 
much freedom of movement and little attempt to have 
lessons learned from books. So that Mr. George deter- 
mined to make his camp into a self-governing body ; 
the camp became in ’g95 a republic entitled the “ George 
Junior Republic.” During two months the republic ex- 
isted in comfort and happiness. The members are in 
three classes, unskilled workers, the middle class, and 
the educational workers ; each selects his own line of 
work ; the boys may be farmers or carpenters ; the girls 
cooks or milliners, etc. They work from 8.30 to 12, and 
the afternoon is for recreation. The wages are paid in 
republic scrip and this is received for board and lodg- 
ing, etc. 

They have a congress and pass laws ; Mr. George be- 
ing president aad having a veto power. They had po- 
licemen, courts, and a jail. 

All this is told in an interesting way inthe May e- 
view of Reviews and it opens up a field of thought. It 
is probable that one tenth of all the teachers could find 
employment during the vacation in camps or in country 
houses. A teacher with 11 girls in ‘94 took a vacant 
house in the Catskills and she speaks in glowing terms 
of the enjoyment and profit she derived. Attention is 
called to this mode of employment during the summer 
months; expenses, if no salary, will always be paid. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bayard hold a conference in regard to 
the Bering sea matter.——Chaplain C. C. McCabe and Dr. Earl 
Cranston chosen bishops of the Methodist church at the general 
conference in Cleveland.——The Germans defeat Hottentots in a 
battle in South Africa.——Peary will make another expedition to 
the North to get a big meteorite that lies on the shore of Melville 
bay.——Christians, Mohammedans, Monguls, and Buddhists 
from all nations attend the coronation of the czar in Moscow. 
—Mres. Hill, niece of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, the new consul-gen- 
eral to Cuba, decides to become a nurse in the Cuban army.—— 
Ga'l Hamilton (Abigail Dodge) reported danzerously ill———The 
fair in aid of the Cuban insurgents in the Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, attracts large crowds.——Tesia and Edison each 
reports the invention of an electric light from vacuum tubes.—— 
New York city to have the largest zodlogical garden in the world 
(261 acres) in Bronx park ——The Spanish cabinet countermands 
Weyler’s order forbidding the exportation of tobacco from Cuba 
contracted for by Americans.——A tornado leaves scores of dead 
in its path from lowa to Michigan; crops, forests, stock, and 
farm houses destroyed.——Cars to be run by air motors to be 
built for surface roads in New York city. 
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New York City. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


__ The new law will necessitate changes in the superintendency ; 
it gives the board the power to appoint any number of superin- 
tendents at whatever salary they may designate. These super- 
intendents are hereafter to form a“ board, ” of which one termed 
the city superintendent is to be the president and the executive 
officer. This board is to act as a legislative body, keep records, 
and hold meetings open to the public - at least this is so inferred. 
It is believed there will be fifteen superintendents appointed—there 
are ten now ; the term is six years. 

The special interest at this time turns on the person to be 
chosen as city superintendent. Mr. John Jasper has held this 
office for sixteen years ; the salary is $7,500. The opinion of a 
majority of the board of education seems to be favorable to Mr. 
Jasper and they would re-elect him and a part of his present 
assistants; but there is a strong minority that oppose putting 
Mr. Jasper at the head of the system; this party would, however, 
retain his services, At the last meeting the minority proposed 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, but this 
gentleman, it has since been found, would not be released from 
his present situation. The proposing of a man like President D. 
C. Gilman by even a part of the board is a significent educational 
event ; it foreshadows that the great foe to the educational system 
through the entire country—a place filler as a superintendent (of 
which there are a dozen varieties)—is eventually to be overcome. 

There was a time when the educated citizens of New York paid 
very little attention to what was done for public education. 
Various causes have aroused them to activity. Their first effort 
was to remove the power of appointing teachers from local 
officers ; the new law effects this. The next is to bring into the 
general management the best thought and knowledge concerning 
education which the age possesses. It is the attempt to accom- 
plish this that makes apparent that the board of education has two 
parties in it. One party would like to have such a man as Pres. 
Gilman, or Eliot, or Draper, or MacAlister, or Hall, or Schurman, 
selected to give general directions to the methods and subjects of 
study. The other party look at the matter from a practical stand- 
point ; they declare that if changes are to be made in the course 
of study they will be slight and can be made only gradually ; that 
if Mr. Jasper does not possess large pedagogical attainments, he 
does possess a complete knowledge of the details of the system, 
and that it will be easy to supply the pedagogical knowledge that 
will be needed by appointing an assistant possessing such a 
qualification. They doubt whether Mr. Gilman has this knowl- 
edge; but rather that general knowledge which men of trained 
minds possess. There is no objection personally to Mr. Jasper. 
A part of the board say: “ We don’t want to dispense with Mr. 
Jasper ; we would give him the same salary, but confine him to 
the management and elect a head man to steer the system accor- 
ding to pedagogy.” 

The opinions of principals who have been in office for a quarter 
of a century are worth considering in connection with this struggle 
in the board of education. One of them spoke about as follows : 

“ The trustee system is gone, and I am in favor of giving the 
new scheme a good trial. 1 am not prejudiced in favor of or 
against Mr. Jasper. The position is a hard one, and when the 
teachers were appointed by the trustees he could not have his 
ideals reached if he had them. In other words, I do not hold him 
to blame if we have not accomplished as much in this city as is 
expected. He has been greatly limited and hampered. 

“T doubt if a man coming into the public sciool field from a 
college could comprehend it under two years at least. There are 
many complications that cannot be quickly removed. All of us 
have some suggestions to make, but only a few can be adopted 
of course. From my intercourse with the superintendency, I 
have come to believe that Mr. Jasper would have done a great 
deal more if he had felt he had the backing. As it has been. the 
inertia of the teachers was a powerful element against progress ; 
heretofore, if he made or suggested any changes, an attempt 
would be made to displace him rather than to carry them out. 

“I do not think the principals care, in a partisan way, whether 
Mr. Jasper is retained or not. They do care, however, that their 
work shall be understood and appreciated. They know that Mr. 
Jasper understands the difficulties that beset them and attempts 
their removal. There is a lack of pedagogical knowledge on 
the part of fully one-half of the teachers ; the principals have too 
little power ; there is a lack of unity— that is, | do not know my- 
self, nor does my second grade teacher, for example, know what 
is done in the best second gra e rooms in this city. In my 
judgment, before any great progress is made, the principals will 
have to be formed into a board a good deal on the plan of that 
proposed for the superintendents.” 

This is the view of the case substantially of most of the leading 
principals. They feel that a beginning only will be made when 
the superintendents are selected. It has been an element of 
weakness that the principals—many of them men and women of 
high intellectual ability—have had no way to express the conclu- 
sions they have come to after years of observation and thought. 
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Public Opinion. 


As the time draws near when the board of education 
must elect a head superintendent of the city schools, 
public interest increases in the man to be entrusted 
with this most important office. The nomination of 
President Gilman appears to have met with the univer- 
sal approval of the metropolitan press. Here are a few 
extracts : 


New York could do nothing wiser than to select a man lik 
Dr. Gilman for the head of its schools. Dr. Gilman could d° 
nothing more patriotic than to undertake the task of showing 
how a great city should educate its children.— The Tribune. 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins university, would be the 
ideal superintendent of public schools for the Greater New York 
with its immense army of children, out of whom good citizens 
are to be made. We think that if the board of education were to 
elect him Mr. Jasper’s successor he would accept the place not- 
withstanding the opposition of the trustees of the university, 
New York wants for its public school system a superintendent 
who is an educator.—Evenzng Sun. 

Let it be Gilman unanimously.— 7he Times. 

An educator who can take the (school) system as he finds it 
now and mold it into one which shall be creditable to the New 
York of the present and the future will perform a work whose 
importance and value cannot be measured by words and figures, 
Such a contribution to the civilization and the beneficence of the 
century might well round out the life work of President Gilman, 
and it is extremely doubtful if, in the entire country, there is an- 
other man so well equipped for the task as he.— The Advertiser. 

That Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, long president of Johns Hopkins 
university, should be willing to undertake the arduous work of 
supervising the school system of New York is a fact surprising 
to all who know of his achievements in educational work. * * * 
More surprising still, however, is the fact that the board of edu- 
cation hesitated to seize this opportunity to give the New York 
schools a superintendent who is known wherever there is knowl- 
edge of the men who make the work of education a profession.— 
The Journal. 

If a man of President Gilman’s attainments comes here to be 
the supertntendent of schools, it will be due directly to the success 
of the project for the establishment of the Greater New York.— 
The Sun. 

It is the business of the board of education to weigh the repu- 
tations and services of the half-dozen best men in the country, 
and then to tender an election to that one who seems, all things 
considered, most likely to meet the conditions existing here. But 
to expect that competent men will struggle for the office as a po- 
litical prize shows a most marvelous misconception of the pro- 
prieties.—Lvening Post. 

If President Gilman absolutely declines to be elected 
as head superintendent there are other men of high 
pedagogic rank who might be induced to take the of- 
fice. The names of some are here given: Supt. Thos. 
M. Balliet, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presidents 
Draper, MacAlister, and Stanley Hall. 





Remembering the Mayor. 

Mayor Strong of this city received a tea cup from Miss Mary 
E Tate, principal of the female department of No. 45, who also 
sent two stanzas, as follows: 

Let not the draught, but the owner be “ Strong,” 
And “in” when it Raines: but if dry too long, 

“ Over the tea-cups ”’ the chat may be free, 

E’en though these teacups hold -- nothing but tea. 


Then when conventions and hearings shall end, 

And our worthy mayor sits down with a friend, 
Here’s to his health where’er he may be, 

For this cup we are sure will hold “ nothing but tea.” 


Wanted to Fight Indians. 

New YorK CitTy.—Miss Sadie Weiser, a teacher in the old 
Fifth street grammar school, missed her purse containing her 
salary, which she had placed in her desk. She reported the case 
to the police and two detectives arrested a boy of her class who 
had stolen the money. When searched $50 was found in the 
boy’s possession and also a revolver. He was asked what he 
was going to do with the revolver and he replied that he wanted 
to go out West and kill Indians with it. He admits that he stole 
the teacher's salary, and said he took it to pay his fare out West. 





Democratic National Convention. 
REDUCED RATES TO CHICAGO VIA, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Democratic National Convention, to be held at Chicago, IIL, 
July 7, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell on July 3, 4, 5, and | 
excursion tickets to Chicago and return at @ single fare for the round trip. 

These tickets will be good for return passage until July 12, inclusive. 

For specific rates, sleeping-car accommodations, and time tables apply t 
nearest ticket agent. 
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The Manu-Mentals Meet. 


The Second Annual Conference on Manual Training held at 
the Teachers college last week was a great disappointment to 
those who were fortunate enough to participate in the first a year 
ago. This statement is not in every sense to be construed into a 
reflection upon the excellent paper presented by Secretary Hill, 
of the Massachusetts state board, nor upon the talk by Professor 
Goodyear. On the contrary, these were exceedingly able and in- 
structive presentations of certain contrasting phases of the sub- 
ject matter under consideration—the zsthetic element in manual 
training. Nor can any fault be found with the very satisfactory 
and instructive exhibits from the schools in Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, and Providen-e 
as well as the Oranges and Montclair in New Jersey, and a num- 
ber of other schools in and near New York city, including, of 
course, the Pratt institute and the Macy school. 

But it was a misnomer to call the gathering a ‘ Conference.” 
Where, last year,a dozen or more papers were read and very 
general discussion took place there were but these two presented 
this year and the so-called “ discussion ” confined entirely to brief 
remarks by Director Goodnough and Professors Meleney and 
Richards. This, it seems to me, was a mistake and is likely to 
great y diminish the interest shown by teachers this year, as well 
as last, in the undertaking ; and it is hoped that next spring Pro- 
fessor Bennett may be able to arrange his program closely upon 
the lines which were so successful at the first conference. 

It would be unjust to dismiss the matter without paying a high 
tribute to Messrs. Hill and Goodyear for their addresses, which, 
to be sure, would have been in better place on some other occa- 
sion. Mr. Hill made avery strong and scholarly plea, and a very 


eloquent one, too, for the essential and spiritual value of the: 


Beautiful in every study, except it may be inferred pure mathe- 
matics and scientific laboratory work; and, though the subject 
was dealt with on broad lines, the practicability of enshrining 
the Beautiful in the schools from the kindergarten to the college 
was made quite clear. Mr. Goodyear, on the other hand, in his 
always charming and persuasive way, presented a large series of 
examples in household decoration, by means of the lantern, con- 
trasting good forms and styles with the weak and vicious in such 
a convincing way that there could be no question of “taste” to 
becloud the judgment, 

As compared with the exhibit of last year a most encouraging 
advance was evident along the lines of decorative beauty and 
practical utility as well in entire series as in single objects. The 
construction of “joints,” fur instance, as such is no longer in- 
sisted upon as ¢Ae end and aim of manual training. More and 
more th: “alphabet methed” is yielding to the inroads of the 
“sentence method,” as is being realized the fact that instructive 
education can be neither manual nor mental, but must be “ manu- 
mental ”—involving all the senses and all the faculties jointly. 

E. W. KRACKOWIZER. 


Nature Study Practically Applied. 

The typical schoolboy has long been known as a fairly skilful 
malingerer when occasion demands it, but his shamming is us- 
ually confined to the more homely complaints of headaches and 
toothaches, which are capable of rapid dispersion when the crisis 
which necessitated their presence is past. The children of Nas- 
sington, a village in Northamptonshire, however, go more care- 
fully and deeply to work in order to avoid the toils of school. On 
account of the number of children who were kept from school be- 
cause of a rash on their bodies, Dr. C. N. Elliott, the medicé] 
officer of health of that district, was asked to examine them with 
a view to finding out the nature of the strange disease. His re- 
port showed that the whole affair was a case of malingering. 
The children, about twenty-five in number, were suffering from 
no real disease, but in order to stay away from school they had 
tubbed their hands and arms with the juice of the plant called 
“ Patty Spurge.” The result of this was that a vesicular eruption 
appeared which in most of the cases resembled a herpatic erup- 
tion, but in some there were blisters as large asa half.crown. 
As the children appear to be studying the physiological effects of 
plants a closer knowledge of the birch tree and its branches 
might possibly divert their energies into another channel, or at 
any rate dull their keennes: for practical botany.— Lancet. 


Seott’s Posthumous Work. 


_ Several delightful anecdotes, all of them strictly true, are told 
in the Bookman of this month under “ Chronicle and Comment.” 
The scene of the most amusing one is laid in Providence, R. I. 
There, a young lady was asked a short time ago by her uncle to 
make some purchases for him, of which he gave her a written 
list. The first item was “ Scott’s Emulsion,” and after glancing 
at it the intelligent young woman made straight for a certain large 
shop, where she was received by an equally intelligent 

salesman. 

“I want a copy of Scott’s Emulsion,” said she casually. 

“Scott's what?” said the clerk. 

“Scott's Emulsion,” replied the maiden. 

“O, yes,” was the answer. “Well, you see, we don’t sell 
Scott’s works except in complete sets,” 

Such is fame ! 
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Need of Common School Extension. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Under the auspices of the Columbian College 
of Citizenship a series of meetings were held recently. The funda- 
mental purpose of this organization is to help those children who 
for various reasons, are unable to complete a grammar or high 
school course. Professor C. N. Haskins, in his address made a 
vigorous plea for common school extension and gave some ex- 
ceedingly interesting points showing the need of energetic work 
in this direction. He said in part: 


The evils of child labor, both from an educational and economic stand- 
point, cannot be over-estimated. One of the most sensible strikes that has 
come to my notice was that of 300 ship-builders of South Chicago who went 
out last Monday because boys were introduced as ‘‘ iron punchers” in the 
works of the Chicago Ship Building Company. I only wish that every 
strike were inaugurated in as holy a cause and that every industry might 
have the courage to strike against the employment of children in the com- 
merce and industries of the land. 

According to the latest report of Illinois there are in the state 8,1 jo chil- 
dren between the ages ot 14 and 16 working in shops, factories, etc., most 
of whom, if not all, are in Chicago. Added tothis there are 6,887 children 
in Chicego under 14 years of age who are not in school, mcst of whom are 
presumably in offices and stores, or, what is still worse, on the street, 

The following statistics of Chicago and of the nation at large will serve 
as our index of the inefficiency of our present educational appliances in 
reaching the great body of the people and may be taken as somewhat indi- 
cative of the extent to which ‘he labor of children is utilized in carrying on 
the industry of the nation. 

In 1889, 25,787 children entered the lowest 
primary grades of the Chicago schools ; 2,608 
of these dro pped out the first’year, 2,473 the 
second and 3,768 the third, making 10,060 
i who left the public schools from the primary 
s grades, and leaving 15,727 to enter the 

\ grammar schools. Of ‘these 15,72 73,243 
‘ dropped out the first year, 4,144 the second, 

2,401 the third and 2,341 the fourth year, in 

oo all who left school from the grammar grades. 

fea In 1894, 2,598 pupils entered the high 
school; 1,935 were in the second year, 1,203 
; 4 ~ in the third year and 818 in the fourth and 
~—===— last year, making the shrinkage from year to 

SS year as follows: 1,663, 732 and 385, or 2,780 

x . in all who entered the high school and did 
Paopmssoe C. &, HASKIN. not graduate. Thus we have 10,060 child- 
ren who left school during the primary 
course, 9,788 during the grammar course and 2,780 during the high school 
course, Or 22,628 in all who may be said to be more or less deficient in 
educational qualifications, who may be said to be the product of one year’s 
child growth in the City of Chicago alone. 






The United States school commission's report for 1892-3 places the num- 
ber of children of school age (5 to 18 years of age) in the United States at 
19,582,491, number of different pupils enrolled x5,510s719. leaving 6,071,772 
who are not in attendance upon any school whatever. he average length 
of the school year is 139.9 days ; average for each pupil, 89.6 days, making 
on an average a utilization for school purposes less than one-third of the 
time for each pupil actively in school. 

These figures, it seems to me, tella startling story, one that should arouse 
every intelligent citizen to earnest and persistent action in the direction of 
filling up the gaps and removing the inequalities of our present system of 
education. 

The purpose of this congress is to inaugurate a system of common school 
extension that shall care for these waifs of education, keeping them in 
school when possible and encouraging them in home study when this can- 
not be done. Such a movement merits and bespeaks the support and co- 
operation of every civilizing factor of society, and its immediate organiza- 
tion is hereby proposed. . 


Spelling Reform is Expensive. 


Professor Charles S. Story, who has won distinction as an un- 
tiring advocate of spelling reform, is said to have spent $45,000 
of his own money in the endeavor 
to secure the adoption of his system 
of English orthography. The chief 
feature of his system is the omission 
of all silent letters and the making 
of new characters where he thinks 
them necessary. His alphabet con- 
tains forty-five letters with the use 
of which he claims to be able to spell 
phonetically every word not in the 
English language alone, but in forty 
other languages. ‘“ This system is 
the alphabet of the world,” he de- 
clares. ‘“ The sound never deviates; 
it isalways the same. The system 
is so simple, a child can follow and 
understand it.” Judge Story is an 
enthusiast who has grown gray in the 
advocacy of spelling reform. The ; 
meager success of his labors has not daunted his zeal in the least 
and he will go right on, never minding “ the price of the whistle. 





JUDGE CHARLES 8. STORY. 


A Professor Van Ornum is advocating a scheme that will not 
find much favor with the teachers in the higher institutions of 
learning. He is in favor of a university entirely without endow- 
ment, supported by the labors of those who study as well as those 
who teach. He also wants to make every branch of useful labor 
a learned profession. Heavens! how much energy goes to waste 
on still-born causes ! 
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A Large Salary. 

Denver has had a hard time financially. The 7zmes says that 
“even the closest and best of Supt. Gove’s friends believe that it 
would be wise for him to decline to accept more than $5,000 salary 
per annum. In 1888 the board raised the salary of the superinten- 
dent to $6,000 per annum on a sliding scale, based on the limit 
of service. By this arrangement the salary in 1892 was $38,000. 
Last year the board reduced it to $6,000. We believe that the 
school board should at once reduce the salary to $5,000, with no 
provision for raising it again.” 


Is this So ? 


In Parliament Mr. G. Boscawen said: “I hold the most im- 
portant part of education is religious, education on which de- 
pends the whole future well-being of the nation. In America 
there is the most perfect system of secular education in the 
world. The children are taught anything that seems to be to their 
advantage in this world and the result is that there is a lower 
standard of political morality than exists in almost any other civ- 
ilized country.” 

Is this the result or does it exist in spite of the education. 


Disabled Teachers. 


The Connecticut Annuity Guild completed its organization in 
New Haven, beginning with 253 members. President, N. L. 
Bishop, of Norwich. The initiation fee is $3. The object of the 
organization is to provide an income for aged or disabled teachers, 
who shall receive annuities cf 50 per cent. of their salaries at the 
dates of their retirement, not exceeding in any case $500. The 
active members are assessed one per cent. of their salaries, not 
less than $4 annually nor more than $20. For three years all of 
the assessments, and after that 50 per cent. of them will go into 
a permanent fund, and that fund will be constantly added to until 
it reaches $100,000, after which all money received and the in- 
come from the permanent fund will be devoted to annuities. 

A member may ask to be retired upon an annuity after thirty 
years of service as a teacher. No person whose term of service 
exceeds fifteen years shall be eligible to membership after one 
year from the date of the organization of this guild. 


Teachers’ Annuity Aid and Pension Fund. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Teachers’ Annuity, Aid and Pen- 
sion Fund Association of this city was organized in 1890, There 
are two funds: its own, and atrust fund. To its own fund, the 
receipts to date are $195,953.81 ; and to the trust fund, $29,732.62; 
an aggregate of $225,686.43. The trust fund is known as the 
Alumnz Fund, and its yearly revenue is distributed to the ne- 
cessitous case of teachers at large in the city. The pension fund 
is limited to the members of the Annuity association, 

The permanent fund was formed from the receipts of the 
teachers’ bazar, $63,897.92; from the fees of honorary member- 
ship, $4,670; and from part of dues and fees of active member- 
ship; a total now of $118,300.79, invested in mortgage. The 
Annuity fund, amounting at date to $32,199.12, consists of the 
interest on permanent fund and of the yearly dues, with a state 
appropriation, within the past two years, of $20,000. From the 
annuity fund are disbursed the current expenses and the annu- 
ities. ‘ 

The aggregate of dues received since organization is $80,463.75. 
The number of members is 885; and of annuitants, 71. These 
annuitants receive an average of $440, yearly. At present, they 
are women, the male teachers not applying. The annuity age is 
35 years of teaching. 

In the rapidity of its progress, and in the amplitude of its funds 
and benefactions, it probably is first of like organizations in this 
country. 

The Alumnz fund represents the Alumnae Association of the 
Girls’ High and Normal School of Philadelphia. Its aid is given 
by a committee selected from that association and from the 
Annuity society. 

The Annuity association is governed in its executive functions 
by a board of trustees, composed of the officers and directors: 
five of the former, and ten of the latter. 


League of Good Citizenship Growing. 


The object of the League of Good Citizenship is to interest 
children in all matters relating to good citizenship. This associ- 
ation was organized among school children of New York some 
time ago, and bids fair to extend to other places. In Philadelphia 
the movement has already gotten well under way. The plan is 
to organize the pupils in each school into a branch of the league, 
to be known by the name of the school ; each branch to have its 
own Officers, each ward or district to have an executive com- 
mittee, and each city a central organization. The duties of the 
members will be primarily to abstain from throwing paper or 
garbage on the streets, and to abstain from injuring or defacing 
public or private property. They are also to have meetings, at 
which the duties of good citizens shall be explained and dis- 
cussed, 

The result of simple and well directed work in this direction 
will be very valuable, and deserves aid and encouragement. 
Teachers everywhere should help on the movement. The 
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“‘ American Guard,” “ Anti-Cigarette League,” and kindred school 
societies might easily be united and made branches of this asso- 
ciation whose aims are broad enough to embrace all the laud- 
able aims of the other organizations. 

Detroit Again. 


President Clark (for economy's sike) has recommended the 
dropping of music, drawing, and nature study ; this has brought 
Out many protests. Inspector M. R. Marr is especially opposed to 
this move. Supt. Robinson sent a circular to all the sixty-three 
principals, All the reports we have looked over are variations 
merely of Mr. Whitney’s, of the Cass school, who says: “ As a 
whole | am in hearty sympathy with Miss Coffin’s work in the 
schools. Since her coming, marked progress has been made all 
along the line, especially in that most important of all subjects— 
reading. The old machine has been quickened and the old time 
mechanical methods have largely given way to the more rational 
forms of thought development. The work of the schools has 
been unified, the standard raised and a rapid advance made toward 
that end for which many earnestly hope and others are bravely 
struggling —the making of teaching a profession. 


Normal Schools Hindered. 


The Wisconsin Normal regents proposed Prof. McNcil as 
president of the new school at Superior; whereupon Regent Os- 
trander, of Superior, insisted that, as local regent, he had _ he right 
to control the appointment, the board adjourned a fcw days later, 
Prof. Sylvester was chosen 

President Coe, Regent Ostrander, and Prof. Sylvester met in 
Milwaukee for consultaticn and at the close of that meeting Mr. 
Sylvester declined the appointment. There can be but one reason 
and that is the position assumed by Regent Ostrander, who has 
publicly placed himself on record as determined to rule, regard- 
less of the consequences. 

Among the names of Wisconsin educators mentioned in con- 
nection with the position are those of Prof. A. J. Hutton, of the 
Whitewater school, and Prof. R. H. Halsey, superintendent of the 
Oshkosh public schools. 


For Better Country Schools. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mr. R. J. Guinn, the newly elected county 
commissioner, is determined to bring about a radical change in the 
condition of the scnools in his district and to raise the standard 
of education in the country communities. His first step is to 
make the length of the term in the rural schools at least eight 
months. Meanwhile he will be investigating the inner work of 
the schools and particularly the qualifications of the teachers. It 
is to be hoped that the citizens of the county will come to his 
support and allow nothing to interfere with the realization of the 
most necessary reforms. The teachers must be studen’s of edu- 
cation and labor conscientiously and intelligently to give their 
pupils the best schooling possible, or else resign and make room 
for worthier ones. The school houses also must be improved 
and Mr. Guinn is planning a campaign to arouse the interest of 
the people in this matter. He is a stirring speaker and an untir- 
ing worker and there is no doubt that his labors will be crowned 
with success. 

Hypotenuse or Hypothenuse ? 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Regents have been 
discussing whether “hypotenuse ” should be thus or “ hypothe- 
nuse.” Secretary Dewey brought in thirty-four text-books, in- 
cluding the three dictionaries— Webster's, the Century, ard the 
Standard -- and all the standard works on geometry, trigonometry, 
and mathematics, and pointed out that twenty-three used the 
form ‘ hypotenuse,” while only eleven adhered to the old form of 
“ hypothenuse ” It appears that all the publications issued by the 
publishers of Wofcester s Dictionary use “ hypotenuse,’ and that 
the publications of Macmillan and Lippincott contain “ hypoten- 
use.” Out of 402 schools in the state 364 used Wentworth’s or 
some other mathematical text-books, in which “ hypo'enuse ” was 
used exclusively : only twelve were known to stick to the old form 
of “ hypothenuse.” 

Italian Education. 

A serious charge is made against the public school teachers in 
Italy by Signor Garof lo, a writer of ability. He declares that 
the system makes the pupils enemies of society ; that the teach- 
ers are socialists or revolutionis:s; that the boys are made into 
agitators ; that the text-books glorify assassinators. There is no 
doubt the Italians think the establishment of a school is the great 
thing; to have persons as teachers who inculcate noble senti- 
ments is what is needed. 

A Notable Educational Club. 

The Philadelphia Educational Club is a feature in the city. It 
held a reception May 15 that was a brilliant affair. And why 
not? The president is J. Monroe Willard, a man in whom the 
rest put confidence and high esteem. What other city can boast 
a club like this? 

The Eastern Question. 

The June poster of Scribner’s Magazine is a map of Austria, 
Turkey, and Russia—a brilliant affair, Even posters are educa- 
tional, 
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Public Indian Schools, 


A system of public Indian schools appears a nonentity. It is 
so at present. But the avowed aim of development in the Indian 
school service is to sever the system from the reservation man- 
agement and bring it under the public school system of the 
country. The public schools thus constituted would be Indian 
schools, just as certain other of our public schools are negro 
schools. 

Evidently the chief obstacle in the way of placing Indian schools 
under the public school system of the state in which they are 
located is the reservation itself. But, as it is generally conceded, 
and has been virtually proven by the history of Indian territory, 
that the opening of all reservations to white settlement must be 
merely a question of time, the effort is being made to prepare 
Indian schools for the change. 

One feature to be considered is the boarding-house element. 
Government Indian schools are of three classes,—day schools, 
similar to country district schools in regions settled by foreigners ; 
reservation boarding schools, for which state schools for feeble- 
minded or deaf mutes are the nearest analogue outside the 
Indian work ; and non-reservation boarding schools which some- 
times resemble reform schools, sometimes industrial schools, and 
sometimes private boarding schools in white communities, depend- 
ing upon the class of pupils they are able to secure. 

In the boarding schools the care of the children out of school 
hours often becomes of far more importance than the two and a 
half hours a day which each child is supposed to spend in the 
school.room. In some cases allemployees are called “ teachers,” 
and those who serve in the school-room five hours a day are 
liable to be given from ten to twenty hours each week of extra 
duties, such as care of children’s hair, clothing, table manners, 
recreations, evening classes, etc. 

Of course a real teacher’s enthusiasm will wane under this 
routine and it is small wonder if he or she is too tired at the end 
of the year to travel from one to five hundred miles and attend 
the week’s session of annual institute for Indian workers, where 
the crowd is so great that the opportunity for personal conference 
with those who hold his politico-Indian destiny in their hand is 
practically #22. 

Many Indian day schools also partake of the boarding- house 
feature and supply a mid-day meal and clean clothing to the 
pupils who often come a long distance to schoul. 

The course of study prescribed for Indian schools differs con- 
siderably, but not radically, from that used in Western states. 
For, under the enthusiastic management of Dr. W. N. Hailmann 
it has admitted a large number of the more modern improvements. 
Among these new subjects may be mentioned kindergarten work, 
sloyd, number games, practice in judging of weight and measure, 
form study, nature study, clay. modeling, use of sand table, soci- 
ology, vertical writing, conceptional drawing, supplementary 
reading, and practice to secure ambidexterity. But all of them 
are to be simplified and language work must still be the para- 
mount study and basis of all else. 

Many difficulties will be found in the attitude of the Indians 
themselves. Their pride, their resentment of real and fancied in- 
justice on the part of whites—even that original injustice of 
driving them westward, which these young Indians learn of 
only as they study history or talk with whites—their wariness as 
to any change, the reasons for which they do not see, and the 
opposition which may be excited among them by ‘“‘squaw men” 
and other whites whose interests may be menaced by such a 
change,—all these together might prove a very formidable 
obstacle to the denationalization of the Indian school service. 

All the drawbacks in the present Indian system are not so 
serious, however, as the complete lack of system in the whole 
body of state institutions where pupils are fed, clothed, and 
housed as well as taught. If Indian boarding schools are to be 
brought as such under state control- then similar state boarding 
schools should be first brought into closer relation with state 
public schools so that an orderly system of transfer and promo- 
tion, which it is difficult if not impossible to graft on the Indian 
Service as it now stands, may be found merged in the very life of 
a new regime. 

New York is the only state which has control of Indian schools 
and her results, so far as they can be compared with newer 
Indian civilizations, seem to justify the procedure. One espe- 
cially desirable thing is that all would-be teachers, no matter 
what their race, are required to pass the state examinations. And 
then. New York Indians are found who are capable of passing 

ese. 

At present civil service examination is the only recognized way 
for a white person to enter the national Indian school service, 
except in a very few of the more subordinate positions. To be 
Sure state control might do away with this test in some cases, as 
Competitive examination is not the rule in state institutions which 

ard pupils, but the rule of preference exempting Indians from 
¢xamination as teachers has no exact analogue in state public 

ol service, and it is an obstacle, though a minor one, to civil 
Service reform in state or nation. Time and pride will, however, 
tend to bring educated Indians to a point where they are capable 
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of passing such examinations, especially if these are modified, as 
they could easily be, to suit the needs of natives not especially 
fluent in English, For something will still be needed to keep the 
service out of the “ spoils system.” 

The large number of wealthy half-breeds will doubtless make 
the existence of some private boarding schools for Indians an 
imperative necessity by another generation whether the govern- 
ment does or does not again withhold full-blood rights from 
children of a white father and Indian mother. So some few In- 
dian schools may be bought and held by private parties for this 
purpose. But these will be most likely to be located in or near 
large towns or cities,—7. ¢., the non-reservation schools of the 
present. 

In the East such schools would not be a logical necessity, for 
the great wave of popular sympathy for the Indian which both 
produced and was produced by Mrs. H. H. Jackson’s famous 
book, would make of any Indian youth seeking admission toa 
private boarding school, a hero whose presence was to be courted 
rather than otherwise. But in the far West where private schools 
for whites are scarce because the whites are poor, and the spec- 
tacles of Indians’ savagery, disease, and luxurious expenditure of 
unearned money are fresh in men’s minds, association of their 
youth on equal term would be undesired by both Indian and 
white parents. 

We do not mean to lose sight of the fact that,wherever possible, 
the Indian schools should be merged in our public scheol 
system so thoroughly that the Indians are scattered among and 
assimilated by the preponderating white population. But the 
full realization of this ideal belongs to an era which has done 
with ration claims, if not with annuities and other pecuniary pre- 
miums upon /ndtanity. 

Others of the non-reservation schools may be converted into 
private or public trade schools, as these also should be near rail- 
roads for convenience in securing machinery and materials. 

It is not at all likely, either, that the 75 or more reservation In- 
dian schools will be suddenly or entirely turned over to the 
charge of the several states, even when reservations are thrown 
open to settlement. Most of the schools are required by the 
United States treaties and a great amount of official formality 
would be necessary in order to sever their relation to the United 
States government. The first step will probably be to place them 
under the charge of the United States Bureau of Education, after 
which certain special features of management and control might 
be deputed to state officials by making these men special agents 
of the national bureau. 

For some such change must come; it will probably come 
within twenty-five, or, at most fifty years, and it behooves every 
public school teacher to increase his knowledge of the peculiar 
conditions of this half missionary, half educational field and of 
allied work now under state control. 


East Pierre, S. D. ROSA DEAN HANN, 


Brief Notes of Interest, 


NEWARK, N. J.—Supt. Barringer has been re-elected for a 
year; but the board are in search of a man as assistant to him, 
salary, $3,000. This man, if the right one, would be chief in a 
short time, for the intention is to retire Dr. Barringer from a long 
and successful service. 

East Boston, Mass —The public school teachers had a re- 
ception May 20. There were many speeches and a banquet. 


HELENA.—The board say it’s unsanitary to use a common pai 
and cup. Supt. R. G, Young resigns. 

Utica, N. Y.—An examination of pupils’ eyes disclosed the 
fact that 740 had absolutely bad eyes. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Women teachers have now to engage 
for the whole year (that is,cannot resign to get married); this has 
made several hand in resignations —which means they expect to 
marry. 

WORCESTER, Mass.—Supt. Carrol was re-elected at a salary of 
$4,000. This shows he has done good work. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The school visitors have changed the 
school year. Hereafter it wili end in June at the conclusion of 
the summer term, instead of in April at the end of the winter 
term. The change involves a shortening of the winter and spring 
vacations, 


The poor quality of much of the paper now used is said to 
arise from the decrease of religious fanaticism in the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. Myriads of pilgrims used to cross 
those dreary deserts on their way to Mecca, every one of them 
being clothed in flowing garments of finest white linen. Out of 
their number hundreds and thousands would die by the wayside, 
rendering it at one time a most profitable business to strip these 
linen garments from the bodies and send them to the large paper 
factories of Europe. The best paper was formerly obtained from 
these sources but large numbers undertake those pilgrimages no 
longer; therefore not so many die by the wayside, and hence the 
quality of the paper has deterioated, 
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Summer Schools, 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS,—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute at 
Cottage City, Mass. Nineteenth annual session. Beginning 
Monday, July 13. Elementary course, high school course, aca- 
demic debartments, and a general course in pedagogy and 
psychology open to all members having any full courseticket. 
Address Dr. W. A. Mowry, HydePark, Mass. 

Summer Courses at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy during June andJuly. Address H. W. Tyler, Ph. D. Sec’y. 

Harvard University Summer School.Begins July 3. Address 
M. Chamberlain. 

The Thirteenth Annual session of the H. E. Holt Normal Insti- 
tute of Vocal Harmonyat Lexington, Mass. 

Sauveur College of Languages and Amherst Summer School. 
Twenty-first session begins July 7, continuing six weeks. Prof. 
W. L. Montague, director and manager. 

The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua at Northampton, Mass., 
July 14-24. 

Summer School at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
July 13 to 25. Both inclusive. Address Clerk of University. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.— New Hampshire College Summer School 
of Biology. At Durham, July6toAugust 1. Pres. Hon.George 
A. Watson, New Boston, Secretary, Hon. Joseph Kidder, 
Manchester. , 

National Summer School of Music and Drawing for Teachers. 
Tenth season, at Plymouth, N. H., July 20 to August 6. Address 
G, E, Nichols, manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK.—The National SummerSchool, Glens Falls, 
N. Y. Beginning July 14. Four departments—professional, 
academic, training class, and drill and review. Sherman Williams, 
manager, Glens Falls, N. Y, 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers college, 
Morningside Heights, New York city. July 6 to August 8. Ad- 
dress Charles A, Bennett, Teachers college, New York city. 

Summer Courses, New York university at University Heights, 
New York city. July 6 to August 14. Mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, experimental psychology, comparative study of systems 
of education, Semitic languages, German, French, economics, 
and physical training. Courses in French and German, ex- 
perimental psychology, comparative systems of education, begin 
July 13 and end August 21. The last two courses may be taken 
as part of the regular work inthe School of Pedagogy. Address 
Prof. Chas. B. Bliss, University Heights, New York. 

The Metropolitan Normal Art Summer School at the new 
building of the University of the City of New York, Washington 
Square. Four weeks, beginning July 13. Address Langdon 
S. Thompson, 12 Park street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Buffalo University School of Pedagogy Summer School. 
July 13-24. Address F. M. McMurry, School of Pedagogy, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cornell University Summer School July 6-August 1. Ad- 
dress David Fletcher Hoy, secretary-treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 12, to 
August 1. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools. Open July 11. Address W. A. 
Duncan, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Union College Summer School, Saratoga Springs. July 6, to 
August 14. Address Edward E. Hale, Jr., 762 Mott St., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y ; 

Cayuga Lake Summer School, at Ithaca. July 20 to Aug. 10. 
Address F. D, Boynton, manager, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central New York Summer School at Assembly Park, Tully 
Lake. Begins July 21. W.E Stillwell, Tully, manager. 

Saratoga Summer Schools for both sexes. July 6 to August 
14. Board, $5.00 a week and upwards. Thirty courses offered 
by faculty of Union college; also special coaching for entrance 
to any college this fall. Thirteen courses in schools of theology 
and Hebrew, by leading professors from Hartford, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Toronto, etc. Address D. F. Ritchie, Secretary, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Summer School of Modern Languages at the Ocean Chautau- 
qua, Point o’ Woods, Great South Beach, L. L., July 6 to Aug. 14. 
Address Prof. Chas. F. Kroeh, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. = 

PENNSYLVANIA.—American Soc‘ety for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. Fourth summer meeting, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Four weeks, beginning July 6. 
Arrangements for session of 1896 include Department A, litera 
ture and history ; B, psychology; C, music; D, science; E, econ- 
omics and civics; F, mathematics. Address Edward T. Devine, 
director. 111 S. Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna. Fifth annual 
assembly from July 8 to August 4. The National School of 
Oratory will make its headquarters at the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua this year. Address Rev. E.S. Hagan, secretary, Leb- 
anon, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Summer School, at Huntingdon, Pa., July 14 to 
28. Address Miss Amanda Landes, Millersville, Pa. 

NEW JERSEY.—Berlitz Summer School of l.anguages at Asbury 
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Park, N. J. From the first Monday in June to the last Friday in 
August. Under the management of Prof. N. A. Joly, assisted 
by superior native teachers. Address till June 1, 1122 Broadway, 
New York. 

MARYLAND.—The Mountain Chautauqua, Mountain Lake 
Park, Md., August -2. 

Summer Kindergarten for Teachers at Mountain Lake Park, 
Garrett Co, Md. Address Miss Susan Pollock, 1426 Q St., N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA.—Summer schools held under the auspices of the 
state at Pensacola, Tallahassee, Live Oak, and Barton. The 
two latter begin May 11, the others, June 1; all continue for six 
weeks, 

CENTRAL STATES. 

ILLINOIS.—-Cook County Normal Summer School. July 13 
to July 31. Address W. C. Jackman, 1 Perry ave., Chicago, Ill, 

Chicago Kindergarten College. Summer School of Pedagogy. 
July 1 to July rt. Address Kindergarten College, 10 Van 
Buren St., Chicago, 

Summer quarters of Morgan Park academy, at Morgan Park, 
Ill. Two terms of six weeks, from July 1 to September 22. 

Summer quarters of University of Chicago, July 1 to Septem- 
ber 22. Two terms of six weeks each. 

The Ginn & Company Summer School of Music and Drawing 
at Evanston, I/l., July 6to 18. Address Ginn & Co., 355, 361 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

lowa.—Des Moines Summer School of Method. Seventh 
annual session, in West Des Moines High School building. 
For Summer School Annual, address, Des Moines Summer 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

MISSOURI.—The Fairmount Chautauqua, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 30-June 14. 

INDIANA.—Indiana University Summer School. Class work 
begins June 16. Address C. S. [homas, Bloomington, Ind, 

Summer Term of the Indiana State Normal School. June 29 
to Aug. 6. Address Pres. W. W. Parsons, Terre Haute, Ind. 

MICHIGAN.—University of Michigan Summer School. June 
29 to August 7. Nineteen departments, seventeen courses 
James H. Wade, secretary. Ann Arbor, Mich. : 

Bay View Assembly and Summer university at Flint, Mich., 
July 8 to Aug. 11. Address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Review in connection with 
Benton Harbor College and Normal June 29-Aug. 8. Address 
G. J. Edgcumbe, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Central Michigan Summer Normal School at Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. July 6, continuing five weeks. Address Prin. C. F. R.’ 
Bellows. 

MINNESOTA.—University of Minnesota Summer School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Fifth Annual session July 26 to Aug. 21. 
Address D. I. Kiehle, conductor, University of Minn. 

KENTUCKY.—-The Kentucky Chautauqua at Lexington, Ky. 
June 30-July ro. 

TENNESSEE.--Monteagle Assembly Bible Institute, Normal 
Institute, and Summer Schools, during July and August. Ad- 
dress A. P. Bourland, general manager, Nashville, Tenn. 

P EBRASKA.--The Beatrice Chautauqua, Beatrice, Neb. June 
16-28. 

Lincoln Normal University Summer School. Begins June 15. 
Address Lincoln Normal University, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN.—Summer School for Physical Training. Under 
the auspices of the North American Gymnastic Union, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Six weeks, June 29 to August 8. Address Wm. 
A. Stecher, Third and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wisconsin Summer School at the University, July 6, to Aug (4. 
Address J. W. Stearns, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES. 

COLORADO.—Denver Normal and Preparatory Summer 
School. Third annual session June 15 to July 18, Address 
Fred. Dick, Kittredge building, Denver, Colo. ; 

Leland Stanford Junior University Summer School begins June 
2. Summer courses in zoology, physiology, and botany will be 
given at Hopkins’ Seaside laboratory, Pacific Grove, beginning 
June 15. Address O. P. Jenkins or C. N. Gilbert, Stanford uni- 
versity. 

Calwade Summer School of Philosophy, Science, and Lan- 
guages. July 13 to Aug.7. Address Pres. W. F. Slocum, Jt, 
Colorado Springs. 

WASHINGTON.—State University of Washington. Puget 
Sound Summer School July 6 to Aug. 14. Address C. A. Tay- 
lor, manager, Seattle, Wash. 

UTAH.—-Summer school under the auspices of the faculty of 
the Utah university. Address president of university, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

SouTH DakoTA.— Black Hills College Summer School, Hot 
Springs, June 29 to July 24. E. O. Garrett, Spearfish, S. D. 
Sec’ 


y- 
TEXxas.—State School of Methods. June 20-July 3. 


EUROPE. 


ENGLAND.—The eighth annual summer assembly of the 
National Home Reading Union will be held at Chester from 
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Tune 27 to July 6. A hearty welcome is promised by the 
Bishop of Chester, the mayor, and other municipal officers, and the 
town hall has been placed at the service of the union. The Duke 
of Westminster has accepted the presidency of the assembly, and 
among the vicepresidents are the mayor and the Bishop of Chester. 

The eighth summer assembly of the National Home Reading 
Union will be held at Chester, June 27-July 6. Address H. S. 
Cranage, Hon. Organizing Sec’y, Surrey House, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, W. ©. 

University Tutorial College Summer Vacation Classes in Prac- 
tical Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. Red Lion Square, Hol- 
born, W. C, London, 

SCOTLAND.—Summer School of Art and Science. Edinburgh 
summer meeting. Tenth session, at the University Hall, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Part I. August 3 to 15, Part II. 17 to 29. 
Address T. R. Marr, Outlook Tower, University Hall, Edinburgh. 
Dr. Rein of Jena will be among the professors, 

GERMANY,-- University Summer School at Jena, Germany. 
Address Prof. W. Reia, Jena. 

Hawaii.—Summer School at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands in Au- 
gust. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


The session at Cottage City will begin July 13. The school of 
method continues four weeks; elocution and oratory, five; the 
academic department, five. This place is actually out in the 
Atlantic ocean, where delightful breezes have fine play from 
every direction ; it is one of the most charming and inexpensive 
resorts on the Atiantic coast, combining the attractions of sea- 
shore and country. This institute is a school in the best sense of 
the term. The work is all carefully planned and systematically 
conducted. Each instructor gives lessons enough to make a 
complete series. It is a summer extension normal school of the 
highest type. Abundant opportunity is afforded for bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, and cycling on the miles of concrete roads, 

To the ¢zred and merve-worn teacher this favorite seaside re- 
sort, with its many attractions, its cool sea breezes and ocean 
views, its beautiful drives and walks, is a Mecca of rest and en- 
joyment. 

The attendance last year was over 725 from 39 states, terri- 
tories, and provinces. See advertisement. 

Send for 80-page circular to the president, Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
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Hyde Park, Mass., or to A. W. Edson, manager, school of 
Methods, Worcester, Mass. 


Announcement of Association Meetings. 


June 3.—Alabama Colored Teachers’ Association at Anniston, 

June 10.—Tennessee Colored Tea hers’ Association at Chattanooga. 

June 16.—Texas State Association of Superintendents and Principals. 

June 16-22,—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Ashville. 

June 17-19.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at Austin. 

June 18 —Utah State Teachers’ Association at Salt Lake City. 

June 22,—Washington State Teachers’ Association at Spokane. 

June 23.—North Carolina Colored Teachers’ Association at Kittrell. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana. 
W. H. Broyles, Hearne, president. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage ; 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 23-25.—Twenty-ninth session of Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
atiou at Arkadelphia. T. A. Futrall, Marianna, Pres.; J. J. Doyne, 
Lonoke, Sec’y. 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

June 26-29.— Kentucky State Teachers’ Association at Newport. 

June 29 —Georgia Colored Teachers’ Association at Athens, 

June 30, July t, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega. 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester, President, J, M. Milne, Oneonta. 

Ju y 6, 7, 8 —Conference of Expression at B ston. Address Miss Helen 
M. Cole, 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, linn, 

July 7, 8, 9, 10.—Music Teachers’ National Association at Denver, Colo., 

July 9, 10, 11, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, 
N. H. 

July 14-31.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association at Cumberland Island. 

July 14-16.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Bloomsburg. 
Supt. A, G. C. Smith, Media, President ; J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Secy. 

July 14-31.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association at Cumberland Island. 
Jos. S. Stewart, Marietta, President; J. C. Balsingame, Jackson, Secretary. 

July 21-23.—Tennessee State Teachers’ Association at Humbolt. _ 

Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of the State Council of 
Superintendents at Utica, 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse. 

New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton, in December, 
Manness, Camden, Pres. ; J. H. Hulsart, Dover, Secy. 


S.E. 





“Cravelers Cheque” 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order for a 
fixed amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, in 
the currency of the country, at 20,000 ene throughout 


the world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. 


More available, economical, and secure 
e e than Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, 
or other forms of ‘Travelers’ Credit. 


Cheques, rates, and further information may be obtained at 
any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 


or at ‘he principal offices of the Company, 
6s Broadway, New York. : : : 73 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


45 Franklin Street, Boston, 











Che German Common School « « 
e e aniits Lessons to America, 


By Dr. Levi Seeley. 


Every American teacher is interested in the German schools, 
and every patriot is eager to know what we can adopt from them, 
to our advantage. Dr. Seeley’s book is the first in English to 
give a complete picture of the German School System, and to 
show how we may profit by their experience. 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN THE BOOK: 

1. It gives a brief history of the German schools. 

2. It shows how they are organized, inspected, supported, man- 
aged, and taught. 

3 It takes the reader into the school-room and furnishes a com- 
plete picture of it, giving details of the building, school-hours, 
program, course of study, methods, discipline, etc. 

4. It describes the method by which practically perfect attend- 
ance is obtained. 

5. It shows how teachers are trained, giving the course of study 
of the normal schools. 

6. It shows the details of the system and the duties of school 
officers from the highest to the lowest. 

7. It gives complete statistics of teachers’ salaries, pensions, 
permanence of teachers in office, school expenses, compulsory 
attendance, etc., etc. 

8. lt is the only book in English that attempts to show what 
America can learn and apply from the German school system. 

g. In a word, it gives the best pictures of the German schools 
that exist either in English or German, and it occupies a field that 
no one has heretofore entered. 

Every thoughtful teacher or educator who is desirous of im- 
proving our schools, or informing himself upon this important 
field, or keeping pace with the times, will need this book. It is a 
valuable work for reading circles, as it discusses the leading live 
questions of the day in American as well as German pedagogics. 

Dr. Seeley’s book is the result of twelve vears’ research, four of 
which were spent in Germany, where he had most intimate rela- 
tions with leading educators who cordially lent him every assis- 
tance in the prosecution of his important work. Especial assist- 
ance was rendered by the Imperial department of education at 
Berlin. He visited a great many schools of all kinds in all parts 
of Germany, and is therefore thoroughly competent to enter this 
field of investigation. 


Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 12 cts. 
Just Published. 


E.L. KELLOCC & co., 61 East Ninth St., New York 
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New Books. 


The Interpretation of Literature, viewed as an art, is the 
subject of a compact little volume by W. H. Crawshaw, A. M., 
professor of English literature in Colgate university. The stu- 
dent and critic of literature will find this book a great clarifier 
of his ideas in regard to the qualities of different classes of pro- 
ductions, The author defines literature, and then goes on to de- 
scribe the kinds, substance, and form of literature. After this, 
epic poetry, lyric poetry, the drama, the prose romance, the 
essay, the novel, and descriptive literature have their distinguish- 
ing qualities pointed out and their points of difference noted. 
The author gives a truly scientific exposition of his subject, in 
clear language and brief space. The outlines at the ends of 
chapters will greatly aid the student in fixing the main features of 
different classes of literature in the mind, while the classified 
masterpieces and the list of volumes for collateral reading will 
prove an excellent guide for further study. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.00) 





The shorthand reporter, if he aims to occupy the highest place 
in his profession must become so familiar with the word-forms 
and contractions of his system that he will not hesitate an instant 
when a form is needed. In fast writing fractions of a second 
lost decrease the speed at a rapid rate. The needed familiarity 
can only be acquired by persistent practice, such as is furnished 
by the Reporting Exercises, issued with Isaac Pitman’s short- 
hand or phonography. This work is designed to furnish the stu- 
dent with a series of exercises on the grammalogues, contrac- 
tions, phrases, distinguished words, and other features of the re- 
porting style of Pitman’s shorthand. They are to be practiced 
either at the time the student is mastering the reporting style, or 
immediately after. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, London and New 
York. 20 cents.) 


The system of teaching the French language which Alfred 
Sardou has used in his classes anc with his private pupils for 
many years he has embodied in volumes for the benefit of those 
English speaking students who desire to obtain a quick and ac- 
curate knowledge of that tongue, The system is thorough and 
at the same time simple, practical, and natural. First there is a 
Treatise on Pronunciation, showing the value of all letters, vow- 
els, and consonants, and clearly explaining all rules and excep- 
tions in the pronunciation of French sounds, with examples, ac- 
cording to the latest decisions and the nee authority of Littré 
and the French academy. In addition, throughout the colloquial 
and reading exercises, is given the exact pronunciation of every 
French word and sentence, figured and represented by English 
sounds and letters, without the use of signs of fictitious accents, 
so that anyone can pronounce French at sight with a pure accent 
and a correct articulation. The syllabification is also given and 
the liason, or blendings, between certain consonants ending some 
words and the vowels commencing the following word, are all 
marked in the French text and correctly sounded in the figured 
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ronunciation. In Part II. consisting of conversations, extracts 
rom standard authors, anecdotes, peareee. etc., this system of 
pronunciation is especially exemplified. Teachers will find Part 
Ill., Grammar and Syniax,in substance and arrangement, of 
unusual value. The treatment of objective personal pronouns, 
adverbs, conjunctions, verbs, and other classes of words is admir- 
able. The table of verbs, regular and irregular—reduced to a 
single conjugation, showing at a glance, by a peculiar and ingen- 
ious arrangement of colors, how the tenses are formed, as well as 
the English equivalents, is invaluable. It 1s impossible to men- 
tion here all the features; those interested in the teaching of 
French should examine the system at the earliest opportunity, 
The author announces that all exercises contained in Part III, 
will be corrected and returned free of charge. (Willam R, 
Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, N. Y.) 


Smith's Illustrated Writing Primer is a copy-book designed 
for children in the lowest primary grades, where writing has not 
been attempted except by copying words and sentences frcm the 
blackboard. It is now considered desirable to introduce script as 
soon in the course as possible, and especially writing on paper. 
An advantage of this book over copying from the blackboard is 
that it furnishes each pupil with an individual copy. An entirel 
new feature, of which teachers will see the benefit and which will 
delight the children, is the free use of pictures to illustrate the 
model sentences, (The H. P. Smith Publishing Co., 11 East 16th 
street, N. Y.) 


The proper nourishment of children is a subject that does not 
receive sufficient attention from mothers, if we may judge from 
the great number of puny little ones to be seen. This important 
subject is treated in a way mothers can understand, and yet se 
scientifically and with so much helpful detail, that physicians will 
find it a useful companion, in the book on How to Feed Chil- 
dren, by Louise E. Hogan. Heretofore there has been no book 
that treated it satisfactorily, from the mother’s point of view. In 
this the author has covered the entire ground of dietetics in the 
nursery and for the school. Explanatory lists of the various 
kinds of foods are given, menus for all ages, seasons, and condi- 
tions are presented, and reasons and examples abound. The 
great value of the work is in the application of dietetic laws to the 
nursery. If every mother would read this book and follow the 
instructions given a vast amount of sickness and misery would be 
prevented. The book ought to be in every household. It has 
many illustrations; the binding is red cloth. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
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New Books, 


William H. Rideing, the well-known 
magazine ecitor who recently produced that 
charming book “In the Land of Lorna 
Doone,” has written another one in the 
same vein, of which the first essay, 47 Ha- 
warden with Mr. Gladstone, furnishes the 
title. Mr. Rideing had the honor of visit- 
ing Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden castle and 
saw him under the most favorable condi- 
tions. He, therefore, while not in the least 
betraying confidences or yielding to tempta- 
tion of the slightest indiscretion, is enabled 
to give a more intimate idea of the Glad- 
stone household and the ex premier’s per- 
sonality than is usually permitted. In 
other papers he describes that interesting 
place Queenstown, takes the reader on a 
trip on the train known as the “Wild Irish- 
man” from London to Holyhead, describes 
quaint old Yarmouth, gives glimpses of 
law, lawyers, and law courts, the house of 
commons, etc. To stay-at-homes the book 
furnishes a bright picture of the land be- 
yond the seas, while travelers will find it of 
great assistance in directing them to the 
most interesting spots. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston. 16 mo, 244 
pp.. cloth, $1.00.) 


Although William Gilmore Simms was 
widely known and read at one time, he 
seems to have dropped out of sight of late 
years ; and yet he was a very voluminous 
and versatile writer and not without much 
merit, in spite of much crudeness. Bryant 
thought highly of his work and wrote a 
sketch of his home life and work for Pué- 
nam’s Magazine, which has been repub- 
lished in the Little Journeys to the Homes 
of American Authors. it will help to re- 
instate this author’s works in public favor. 
(G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Interesting Notes. 


There is a sunken forest of white cedar 
-on the coast of New Jersey which has been 
continuously “ mined” for its valuable tim- 
ber for more than eighty years. The curi- 
ous industry of digging for these sunken 
logs is carried on by the people of Dennis- 
ville, a village which was brought into ex- 
istence solely through the wealth of the 
buried timber in its vicinity. Over this 
sunken forest, trees of large size are now 
growing, and. in many instances the grow- 
ing timber is cut away in order to get at 
the more valuable logs which lie only three 
or four feet beneath the surface. It is be- 
lieved that they were sunken by an earth- 
quake. 


It is impossible to work some of the best 
gold mines in the world, on account of the 
mosquitoes. Some savages who live near 
them are mosquito proof, as their bodies 
are covered with the scales of leprosy. 
Strange to say, the mosquitos will not touch 
them. But neither gold nor the fascination 
of civilization will tempt these lepers to 
work the mines. 


The busy little bee has been forced into 
a new business, that of the manufacture of 
medicated honey, in a variety of flavors, for 
as many kinds of diseases. Itis a‘‘ French 
Scientist,” of course, that has brought about 
this valuable addition to the pharmacoepia 
He keeps the bees in a large conservatory, 
Or at any rate under glass, so that they can 
only pasture upon flowers especially pro- 
vided and chosen for special medicinal 
Properties. In this manner ready made 
physic of the most delicious kind is gar- 
nered. In this way influenza, coughs and 


colds, indigestion, asthma and many other 
ills are said to be readily if indirectly 
teached, and while the palate of the weak- 
ened invalid and the stubborn child is 
tickled, he 1s being surreptitiously cured. 
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Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has 
ever been published. The principles discussed and the exercises 
presented have all passed successfully the experimental stage. No 
untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given place ; but 
the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, 
Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of expression, 
has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to meet the wants of 
the students of the “‘new elocution.”’ 

The book comprises four divisions: Vocal Expression, Verbal 
Expression, Visible Expression, and Selections for Reading and 
Recitation. Each department is treated in such a concise and ex- 
AA haustive manner that the work will fully meet all the exactions 

— of the present day requirements. 
Liberal discount in quantities or for introduction in school 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


Why don’t you /e// her to use it or. 
better still, buy it yourself? 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
wil. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailea .ree. 
“ Home nee "a new by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c , postage paid. 
S. H, & M, Co., P. O. B:x 699, N. Y. City, 
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. Has been manufactured over fort 
years and always stood atthe head. 












At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Feurth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depo., New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 









CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1968. 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y 
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Rameses II. lived in Egypt 3,200 years 
ago. In the year 1561 B. C., a platform 
was laid on which was placed a colossal 
Statue of that monarch. In digging out 
this statue nine feet and four inches of Nile 
mud was removed before reaching the plat- 
form on which it stood. As 3.200 years 
have passed since the platform was placed 
in position, it is computed that 3} inches of 
Nile mud was deposited in a century. Un- 
der the platform was 30 feet of Nile mud, 
and then the original sand was reached. 
Hence many centuries must have elapsed 
from the time of the first overflow of the 
Nile until the time of Rameses II. Pottery 
and fragments of pottery were found in the 
original sandy soil thirty feet below the 
base of the statue, which would indicate 
that the Egyptians understood the potter’s 
art at a very early date. 


Treatment of the Wheat Kernel. 


We all remember the story of the man 
who thought that had’ he been consulted at 
the creation of the world he would have 
arranged things differently. “I would,” 
said he, “have hung the big pumpkin on 
tte tall monarch of the forest, while the 
small acorn should have been attached to 
a vine, creeping along the ground.” Just 
then a strong wind sprung up, and an 
acorn, whirled with force from a tall oak, 
struck him on the nose. “Thank God,” 
said our philosopher with the bleeding pro- 
boscis, “ it was not a pumpkin.” ~ 

We have often been reminded of this 
story when we see men trying to improve 
upon the perfect work of the Creator. 
God has combined, in a fully developed 
and perfect grain of wheat, all the sixteen 
different chemical food elements necessary 
to sustain human life. He has covered this 
grain with an outer sheath—a hard, woody, 
innutritious substance—in order to protect 
the food within. 


All the treatment that a grain of wheat 
needs to make it the fullest and most per- 
fect food for man, is to have this thin, in- 
digestible outer layer removed, and the re- 
mainder reduced to an eye-fine flour, with- 
out being heated or otherwise injured in 
process of manufacture. 

Mankind have run into two extremes as 
regards wheat flour. The Grahamites 
have ground up the whole grain, smut, 
silex, coat, beards, and all, believing that 
the human stomach needs rasping and 
scratching to keep it in a wholesome con- 
dition. This, so far from being the case, 
has weakened the nerve powers of the 
stomach and alimentary canal, producing 
indigestion, dyspepsia and chronic diar- 
rhoea. 

The other extreme has been owing to a 
demand for white flour. These people 
have taken off not only the thin outer 
husk, but have stripped the grain of its 
mineral salts, phosphates and gluten, thus 
making a white flour to please the eye, 
while it starves the body; one utteily 
unfit to sustain human life; a flour of 
which the chief ingredient is starch, pro- 
ducing a bread on which a dog would 
starve. 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system. 
Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there. 
fore, like it— weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
biood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure all Liver Ills and 
Sick Headache. 25 cents. 


BOVININE 


The unrivalled liquid 


Food tonic and nerve 





strengthener. Always 


ready for use. 
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There are monarchs, there are monarchs, 
Men of every clime and hue, 
From the Czar of all the Russias 
To the Prince of Timbuctoo : 
Monarchs good and monarchs famous, 
Monarchs short and monarchs tall ; 
But the best is our Monarch-- 
It’s the Monarch of them all. 
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The Franklin Mills Company, of Lock- 
pert, N. Y., have produced a flour free | 
from these objections. They simply re- | 
move the thin outer husk of the grain, and | 
grind the entire wheat into fine flour, thus | 
retaining all the nourishing properties of 
the wheat. 

Those who want good, wholesome bread | 
—bread which is, indeed, “the staff of | 
life.” should procure the “ Franklin Mills | 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat.” Your | 
grocer can supply you with this flour; if 
he will not do so, order direct of the mill. 
—The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Review, 


” ‘The Leading 
Founded by Dr. E’Tourjée. Cart FAELTEN, Directo® 
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The impression is surely gaining ground 
and rightly so, that shorthand should have 
a place in the curriculum of every school. 
Principal Robinson of Albany (N. Y.) high 
school calls attention in the last report of 
the commissioner of education to subjects 
omitted from the program, and points out 
that stenography is coming into high schools 
and coming to stay, and that it would be 
well to recognize the fact. The great suc- 
cess of the Isaac Pitman system in the 
public schools of New York and other large 
cities is winning for that system a world- 
wide reputation, and in this era of “ mush- 
room” systems of shorthand, it is an im- 
portant matter that a proper selection 
should be made, and we recommend our 
readers to write to Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, N. Y., for an interesting 
pamphlet entitled, “A Plea for the Intro- 


duction of Phonography into public 
schools.” 
An Opportunity to Find a Summer 
Residence. 


For the benefit of those in search of sum- 
mer homes in the Catskill mountains, the 
West Shore Railroad will run special trains 
to all points in the Catskills next Friday 
and Saturday, May 29 and 30, leaving foot 
of Franklin street 11.20 A. M., and West 
42d street, 11.35 A. M. Tickets will be 
sold at one fare for the round trip. 

Saturday being a holiday and such low 
rates in effect, this will be a rare chance to 
visit the Catskill mountains and at the 
= time make a selection of a summer 

ome. 


St. Louis, in more than one sense, must 
be accorded a central place in the series of 
great American towns, It is not only cen- 
tral by virtue of its geographical situation, 
but it is also more typically American than 
any other of our large communities, by 
reason of the blending of the several Amer- 
ican types of population, The process of 
assimilation has been more complete than 
in the northwestern towns, and distinctions 
of race and class are less sharp than in 
most Eastern cities. St. Louis is compar- 
atively an old community. It has succeed- 
ed fairly well in reducing New Englanders, 
Virginians, New Yorkers, men from the 
Gulf states, Kentuckians, Northwesterners, 
Missourians, the Illinois continent, the Tex- 
ans, and the Irish and Germans as well, 
into a body of progressive, yet conservative 
Americans, to which each element has con- 
tributed something, while losing the sharp 
edges of its own eccentricities. There re- 
sults a community that is typically Ameri- 
can, and more completely representative of 
our whole country, such as it is, than any 
other one of the dozen largest American 
cities. It also happens that St. Louis is the 
most satisfactory exponent of what may be 
called the distinctively American system of 
city government that the country affords on 
any similar scale of magnitude.— June Cen- 
tury. 


Inventors are hopefully seeking to compel 
the wind to perform a more important 
Share of the world’s work. To encourage 
their efforts, the Netherlands Society for 
the Promotion of Industry offers a gold 
medal and $150 for the best paper on the 
use of windmills and electric accumulators 
for supplying power to factories. Points 
especially to be considered are the average 
energy a common windmill can produce in 
conjunction with storage batteries, the in- 
Stallation most suitable, the cost per horse- 
power hour, and the economy of the system 
on a large scale. 


The objects of the Carolina Teachers’ 
Agency, F. M. Sheridan, Barneville, S. C., 
Manager, are to aid competent teachers in 
obtaining good positions ; to supply schools 
and colleges with teachers of ability; to 





sell school furniture and other educational 
supplies ; to buy, sell, or rent school prop- 
erty for others. Its dealings with members 
and trustees are straightforward and hon- 
est; as arule there is only one candidate 
for each vacancy ; perscnal and persistent 
work is performed in each member's belief ; 
only competent teachers are enrolled and 
recommended. With such straightfor- 
ward methods, it is natural that this agency 
has been a success. Teachers who are 
looking for better positions would do well 
to send to Manager Sheridan for a circular. 
Do it now and secure the pick of positions 
that will be open in the fall. 


Under the general name of the “ River- 
side School Library,” Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. announce that they will issue in attrac- 
tive style and at moderate prices a series of 
fifty books peculiarly suited for school li- 
braries. These books have been chosen 
largely from the best literature which has 
stood the test of the world’s judgment, and 
yet is as fresh and inviting to-day as when 
first published. The suggestions of more 
than one hundred prominent educators of 
this country have aided the publishers in 
their choice. The volumes will be edited 
with great care, and will contain portraits 
and biographical sketches of the authors; 
also notes and glossaries wherever needed. 


Ill-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insuffi 
cient nourishment produces __ill-temper. 
Guard against fretful children by feeding 
nutritious and digestible food. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most successful of all infant foods. 


Literary Notes. 


A novel dealing with New York social 
life and the hunting life on Long Island is 
to be published shortly by D. Appleton & 
Co. The title is Green Gates, and the au- 
thor is Mrs. K. M. C. Meredith. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, announce for im- 
mediate publication a volume which will be 
issued under the general title of 74e United 
States and Great Britatn, and which will 
contain three monographs, as follows :— 
I.—‘* The Relations between the United 
States and Great Britain,” by David A. 
Wells; I1.—‘* The True Monroe Doctrine,” 
by Edmund S. Phelps, LL. D., late minister 
to Great Britain; II1.— “ Arbitration,” by 
Carl Schurz, 


‘Ex-President Harrison’s articles have 
proved such an enormous success with The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, adding over 100,000 
to the circulation of the magazine, that the 
series will be extended beyond the original 
limit. The ex-president has now reached 
the treatment of “The President's Official 
Family,” in his series, describing the rela- 
tion which each cabinet member holds to 
the president. Then he will siow “ How 
the Senate Works” and “How Congress 
Legislates,” each in a separate article. 


The second paper containing “ Impres- 
sions of South Africa,” by James Bryce, 
M. P., appears inthe June number of Zhe 
Century. This takes up the race question 
at the bottom of most of the complications 
which have made that country the subject 
of international dispute. Mr. Bryce de- 
scribes the differences between the Boer 
farmers and the British government of 
Cape Colony, that led to the great ¢rek of 
the former into the Transvaal. 

During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. Wins.tow’'s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


SievWiniwie 
YOU 


have been sick and are just 
beginning to get well. Can- 
not eat much, no appetite, 
stomach weak—don't know 
what to take. Know you 
need a tonic. Wish there 
was a liquid food, full of 
vim, vigor, vitality. Would 
take it if you had it! 


PABST cf 
LTLEXTRAI 


is just that Liquid Food— 
made of pure malt and hops, 
filled with every element of 
life, perfectly digestible, 
pleasantly palatable, gives 
strength, courage, health. 
At Druggists. 


Whee ies 























WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls-or 


boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 


Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% lbs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teasand 
Coffees 25c. per lb. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA O0., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New Yor«. 























ARS 





High . 
énee Bicycles 
~ Shipped anywhere 
SC. O.D. at lowest 











7.50 

sence B85 ‘arlington’ “ $45.00 

“ “ a 

aS $20 Bicycle “$10.75 

Latest models, fully : pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
30 ibs.; all styles and prices. Large i!!ustrated catalogue free. 

Cash Buyers’ Union,16 2 W.VanBuren St.s- iz2Chicugo 





When writing advertisers mention this paper 
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N our List may be found text-books of almost every 
grade from the lowest primary to the advanced uni- 
versity. They were not made by professional authors 

but on the contrary they are the outgrowth of school life 
and school-room experience. We desire to make this list 
_ as widely known as possible among the best teachers, and 
to all school boards who are seeking the best books for 
adoption. Investigation is invited. All correspondence will 


have prompt attention. LeEAacH, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 
New York, 67 Fifth Ave. Boston, 202 Devonshire St. 


Chicago, 110 Wabash Ave. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 


and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 
The Prang Educational Company, 
964 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th 8t., NEW YORE. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


School Book Mail Order Depart- 
ment in the world. If you want 
any School Book, and want it quickly, 
ad” with your order. 
Send cash if 


return this ** 
New York prices. 
you are a stranger to us. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO., 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St. NEW YORK 


Please send for catalogue and price list, 


orresp 


Fe GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE %] 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


GF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


‘852 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON _MASS____._ 






































The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1896. 


Joun A, Haut, President. H. M. Puiturps, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1896. 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a “‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear ina Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the... PN. iy icitceecccetnititiaaiicecsanivcantoiscnnneania 
My Name is 
“Address is 


CILVER, BURDETT a COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 316, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 


.In the year................. 














PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 








A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. * %°. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET: 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





- Correspondence solicited. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
THREE NEW MODEL 


4 sain premier Typewrit ers, 


eROte BeteVeTe 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Sranch' Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
ities in the United States. 









Money for 
Musicians. 


If you have a knowledge of musical 
instruments now is the time to turn it to 
account. Get together a few g men 
and form a Fife and Drum Corps or Brass 
Band. There will be great demand for 
bands this fall during the Presidential 
election. Our little booklet, “How to 
frenaies, *? will tell you how to go about 

free 









Joun C. Haynes & Co. 


Boston, Mass. ” Dept. so. 
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SUPPLIES 


‘Gauny, [vols 


fou GAY ANO IN 


CHANDLER & BARBER, “Sos 
MMM 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get 4 
larger % next year. 
L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 
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